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SECTION I. 

Apology for tlie Undertaking^^Foundcdum qf 

Faith. 

THE variety of opinions among professors of 
Christianity concerning many articles of both 
faith and practice, beginning even with the 
apostles, chosen by the Divine Author of the 
religion to be, first, as his assistants, and, after 
his removal from earth, with supreme autho- 
rity, its propagators, cannot but be striking to 
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all who have any information on the subject, 
and matter of most serious connderation for all 
who feel interested in it. Among not a few 
th^t con^d^ration may have tende4 tQ infuse 
the doubts, and nourish the indifference, ob- 
servable among many bred to the profession of 
that reli^on, and, before the French revolu- 
tion, enough manifestmg its rapid growth, in 
open avowal, Europe over; more especially 
among the higher orders, and most where the 
Roman is the religion of the state; checked 
then by the enormities practised in the name 
of philosophy; but, as the horror of these, with 
time, producing gradual oblivion, has faded, it 
may be feared growing again. 

To solve such doubts, to obviate such in^ 
difference, to awaken piety, to cultivate mo- 
rality, generally through Christendom, has been 
made the peculiar duty of an order of men, 
dedicated, according to the several rules of se- 
veral churches, to that called the clerical pro- 
fession ; one sect only, I believe, reckoning it, 
indifferently the office of all Christians. Never- 



thdess I have observed that some of the most 
respected clerical writers of the church of 
England have acknowledged the value of the 
assistance of laymen, who have published tfaeir 
thoughts on religious subjects ; s<»ne of whom, 
indeed^ have been of talents and reputation to 
make them powerful allies in any cause. But, 
for asasting in that, to the service of which 
the eccle^astical order is dedicated, it has be^i 
remarked as an important farther advantage, 
that they are not, like ecclesiastics, open to the 
imputation which allurement of worldly interest, 
or impulse of professional engagements, might 
stimulate them to labour in it. Siiaring in 
this advantage, without presuming upon any 
other, not till after much doubtmg, and, at 
length, not without fearfulness, I have resolved 
to follow in their train, so far as to offer some 
of my thoughts to the world ; hoping that, if 
any are right, some good may follow; and, 
if any are wrong, that, by exciting refutation, 
and so promoting consideration of the highly 
important subject, still they may produce some 
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good ; or that, rejected as unworthy of notic^^ 
they will be harmless. 

On such a subject to satisfy all is beyond 
hope : even to avoid o£Pence to some, or even 
many, if many may be my readers, I fear is im- 
possible. As a protestant, holding the Bible 
alone authority for matters of faith ; alid the 
Bible only as every one^ with such instruction 
lis he may obtain, can understand it, not to 
offend those who claim for men absolute do- 
minion over the consciences of their fellow men, 
is utterly hopeless. Unless, as unregarded, I 
cannot fail to offend those of our legislators^ 
who^ many laudably, though some perhaps 
extravagantly, zealous to abolish slavery of 
the body the world over, would, nevertheless, 
promote the worse slavery of the mind, by 
admitting to legislative authority, or even to 
royalty, and this in the name of toleration, the 
professors of a religion essentially intolerant. 
Government, with political views, will check 
ecclesiastical despotism, so far as to admit some 
precarious indulgence for conscience. But the 



Roman church must renounce the decrees of 
its chiefs and councils, and its proud daim of 
divine authority fer all their acts ; it must, in 
effect, become protestant, or remain for ever 
utterly intolerant If this is so ; if those of 
the Roman persuasion reckon themselves bound 
in conscience to be ever hostile to every church 
differing in any degree from thdr own, even to 
propose to them to give any security of words 
or oaths for peace with the established church 
of England must be vain, and even offen^ve. 
Were it otherwise, were it possible to recon- 
cile Roman religious tenets with protestaut 
civil rights, were any reciprocity in concesaon, 
or were any concession from such a church 
possible, then surely it should be required of 
him, whom all Roman catholics revere as their 
spiritual sovereign, the lord of their con- 
sciences, to acknowledge, by a formal act, the 
claim of the church of England to be a mem- 
ber of the Catholic, or Universal Christian 
church; but most especially to renounce, 
most decisively, those offensive and most in- 
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jurious tenets, so violently hostile to the most 
important civil rights of individuals, denying 
equally the protestant and Greek churches to 
be Christian, and, as a consequence, denying 
the validity of their marriages and the legiti- 
macy of their offspring. A bill was offered to 
parliament, and printed, proposing to allow the 
Pope spiritual sovereignty in this country, but 
denying him temporal power; not, however, 
describing any clear distinction between what 
is called spiritual, in opposition to temporal 
power. I fear no such line can be ascer- 
tained; and for that, among other reasons, 
must reckon that tlie rejection of the bill was 
wise and just and necessary. 

I wish I could avoid all offence to those 
of our protestant brethren whom we call sec- 
taries, but that also, I fear, is impossible. 
Beyond this, moreover, claiming to be a mem* 
ber of the church of England, yet considering 
the church of England, though of heavenly 
materials, yet a human fabric, the best of its 
kind that I know, but still, as human, liable to 



imperfection ; I farther fear I must displease 
some, and even many, of the church of Eng- 
land, especially ecclesiastics. These, however, 
if any may be my readers, I deare to ap- 
prise, that, being wholly unlearned in the 
science of divinity, and of little reading in 
ecclesiastical history, I may be open to cor- 
rection from them ; which, under claim still to 
use my own judgment, I shall be glad to ve* 
ceive ; and, moreover, that simong opinions I 
may offer, new, as far my knowledge goes, 
many may within theirs, approved by them or 
otherwise, be old and famSiar. 

With all these considerati(»is I think it 
proper to declare, in my outset, the principles 
of my faith, that if these be offensive to any, 
they may avtid farther offence by laying aside 
my book ; desiring all,*h<]^ev6r, to be assured, 
that of any thing in which I mliy be wrong, I 
most earnestly desire correction ; and that I 
can be of nodiiiig More satisfied than that it 
belongs not to me, nor to any man, or to aony 
set of men, though the subject so becomes 
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and commands consideration, to be on that 
subject always assuredly, and with complete 
decision, right. 

Evidently enough to man^s understanding, 
mankind, of past, present, and future genera- 
tions, millions of millions of individuals, col- 
lected mankind, is but as a mite in the system 
of that universe into which a clear sky, in the 
sunn's absence from our hemisphere, gives to 
human vision farthest to penetrate. This is a 
book so continually before us, that thence, per- 
haps, allusion to it so rarely occurs in the Bible. 
From contemplation of the immensities of na- 
ture, the stars which the unassisted human 
eye can discover, and those too many millions 
(^millions of miles distant. for it to reach but 
through assistance of modem art, passing to 
its minutenesses, the perfection of form and 
power, for instance, of the motes, escaping 
human vision, unless when, in the poet'^s 
phrase, *^^ peopling the sunbeam," we cannot 
but feel strongly the inadequacy of human 
understanding to comprehend tlic Creator's 
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works. We are even ourselves a mystery to 
ourselves. Never was remark juster than the 
psalmist^s exclamation, ^^ Lord, I am fearfully, 
and wonderfully made ;'^ and it may deserve 
observation, that the best and wisest of the 
heathen philosophers gave, as a legacy to his 
followers, a congenial remark, that the summit 
of man^s knowledge was to be aware of the 
amount of his ignorance. 

Nevertheless, so far I agree with the modem 
philosophes, (for so far I reckon myself clearly 
warranted by the divine author of the christian 
religion,) the faculty of reason, variously pos- 
sessed by men, has been given for use; and, 
with whomsoever agreeing or otherwise, that 
it is the duty of all to employ the talent com^ 
mitted to us as we best may, in the circum- 
stances in which our Creator has placed us, to 
know and to perform our duty to him and to 
our fellow creatures ; and, in the language of 
Scripture, ** so to make our light shine before 
men, that they may see our good works,"" and, 
as far as our example may avail, be incited to 
good works. 
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Individual man, considering himself, While 
on a starry night he contemplates the great 
objects before noticed, then o£Pered to his view, 
the imagination may be apt to strike him that 
he is too insignificant for any particular care 
of the great Lord of all. But if, from that 
wonderful magnificence, he turns his considera. 
tion to the minutenesses of nature, in won* 
derful variety and abundance, ready for his 
observation, from the biform bat, then periiaps 
fluttering before him, to the millions of motes, 
as before mentioned, visible only in the sun- 
beam, other thoughts may occur. Late ages 
fsdl of some instances of the Creator^s attention, 
with which mankind was in earlier times fa- 
voured. But the very lapse of ages, with those 
improvements in science and arts, through the 
powers given to man, in the lapse of ages pro- 
duced, has fiunished large proofs, not open to 
elder times, of the perfection of the Almighty's 
works, both the greatest and the smallest 
within our ken, and of his care for them. Two 
thousand years ago it was much for man, im- 
proved as science then was, with the helps 
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of art then known, to ascertain that the revo- 
lution which makes the year (whether the 
earth or the sun was the moving body being 
still in question,) was nearly of three hundred 
and sixty-five days and six hours. Now, 
with new assistance of art, not only the wror 
of that, then a wonderfully near calculation, 
has been corrected, but we are assured, so 
p^ect has been the balance of that extensive 
portion of those called the heavenly bodies, with 
the assistance of art visible to us, that, in two 
thousand years, no difference is discernible in 
the course of the planetary, or in the relative 
situation of the fixed. 

It wiD deserve observation then, how, in 
matters not unimportant to mankind on this 
litde earth, the universe is connected, and 
especially how, among the litde within our 
power to know of so immense a matter, bodies 
millions of miles distant afford us valuable 
help; thus furnishing no small proof of won« 
derful wisdom, providing that all shall help, 
probably, all. Observation of the stars first 
gave means to foreknow the return of seasons. 
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The same observation best inabled man to 
know, what, in a very early age, was of great 
importance, his course by night in an uncul- 
tivated country, and at sea. And, as among 
matters most familiar little generally regarded, 
to qualify those magnificent Ughts for this be- 
neficent office, their immense distance is ne- 
cessary ; nearer they would overpower human 
sight by night, and interfere with the office 
of the sun of our system by day. 

When, in a comparatively late age, the dis- 
covered power of the loadstone gave surer help 
for traversing oceans, the stars afibrded still 
important assistance. But it was reserved for 
a yet later period for man to learn that the 
Providence, which directed four moons to re- 
volye around the distant planet Jupiter, pro- 
vided so a farther boon for our earth, for time 
when means would be discovered for observing 
their revolutions ; whence new assistance would 
be afibrded to mariners for making the oceans 
the connecting links of all the lands of our 
globe. 
Nor is it perhaps a less wonderful part of 
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the same all-wonderful system, which is exhi- 
bited in the minutenesses of nature, opened to 
man^s observation by modern art far beyond 
the means of elder times. The point of a 
needle, it is familiarly known, wrought to the 
utmost perfection of human skill, the micro- 
scope shows to be comparatively blunt; yet no 
human art can inable the human eye to dis* 
cover any bluntness in the stings of various 
insects, yearly born in millions to die with the 
season, and be yearly reproduced in the same 
perfection. 

I have knowti some persons, not without 
quickness of understanding, but of narrow ob- 
servation and reflection, hesitating at the as- 
sertion in Scripture, " Not a sparrow falls but 
your heavenly Father knoweth it.'* It was, 
they said, beyond comprehension ; unheeding 
how many things beyond all human compre- 
hension they knew most familiarly, with the 
utmost certainty of human understanding. 
They knew that their mind so operated u]x>n 
their body as to direct its movements; but 
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though they farther knew that every aninml, 
beast, bird, fish, and insect has that power of 
mind, yet how their own mind so operated upon 
their own body that they could, at pleasure, 
move a finger, they knew no more than how a 
comet is moved. That the Creator has given to 
man a power of thought .and reflection, of com- 
bining and comparing ideas, very superior to 
what other animals possess, is obvious enough ; 
but how we are inabled to exercise that fa« 
culty, where within ourselves the spring lies, 
and how it operates, we know no more than 
the oyster, incapable of other motion than to 
open and shut its shell, yet doing that at choice. 
With this consciousness of knowledge and of 
ignorance, it appears quite reasonable to be- 
lieve the authoritative assurance we have re- 
ceived, that the Creator who gave us the power 
of thinking can read our thoughts. Little 
reasonable indeed, it appears to me, for the 
limited mind of man to imagine bounds to the 
power, which, to our sufiicient assurance, has 
for now tliousands of years balanced the stars 
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in the finnament, directed the regular course 
of the planets and comets, provided for the 
continuance of the human race, with the same 
form and powers of body, and the same talents 
and affections of mind, chief of animals on 
earth ; and for the constant reproduction of 
insects, perfect in form, powerful in motion, 
yet visiblie to human eyes only when playix^ 
in the sunbeam. 
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SECTION II. 

Of Creeds and Prayer. 

When Christianity was yet new in the world, 
it was acknowledged by numerous Jews ; but 
not by the constituted authorities in their 
country, or in their various establishments in 
foreign lands. Numerous Gentiles also ac- 
cepted it ; but those a very small proportion 
among surrounding nations. Converts, how- 
ever, especially heathen, continued to multiply. 
Among such numbers, variously educated, and 
of widely differing previous notions, questions, 
arising concerning various matters of the new 
doctrine, produced vehement disputes. For 
checking this evil, it was judged expedient, by 
those leaders in propagating the Gospel whom 
all respected, to establish a short formulary, 
declaring the faith which should be professed 
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on admission, through baptism, to become 
acknowledged members of the society of Chris- 
tians. 

Thus appear to have arisen the several for- 
mularies which have been transmitted with the 
title of creeds, of which the oldest known was 
of time^so near liie age of the apostles that it 
obtained the title of the Apostles' Creed, which 
it still retains. This, as originally given to 
the church, was pierhaps, for the circumstances 
of its time, useful, and for its matter unexcep- 
tionaUe ; but additions, afterward made, have, 
according to opinions of hi^ authcmty, I have 
found, injured it greatly. It seems known that 
the phrase, ^^ He descended into hell,^' was 
not in the origimd fonnulary, though by what 
authority, or exactly wfa^, interpolated, is un- 
ascertained. The prevailing party in the general 
council of Nice, have shown, in the creed which 
they ratified, th^iee called the Nicene, that they 
thought it better omitted. The restoration of 
it then, in the later creed, of less certain origin 
and authority, called that of Saint Athanasius, 
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is among proofs of variety of sentiment which, 
in early ages, prevailed among the leading pro- 
fessors of Christianity, on matters concerning 
which, I apprehend, men would better not 
presume to dedde. Whether the following 
words, ^* The holy catholic church," have been 
original or intruded I have not learnt. Though 
seeming rather characteristical of a later age, 
they may have had their good purpose in 
their day ; but ever nnce the schism of the 
Greek and Roman churches, question what is 
the catholic or universal church has been wide. 
The phrase thus becoming unintelli^ble for 
the many, has been used for deceit by the 
cunning. If justly understood, I know not 
that it is less proper for a Protestant church 
than for the Greek or Roman. Indeed it may 
seem least allowable to the Roman, which de- 
nies i! '^.jincerest professors of Christianity to 
be Christians, unless admitting all its decrees 
to be those of heaven. If allowed to stand a 
part of a protestant^s solemn profession of 
faith, it seems much to want explanation. The 
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following phrase^ ^^ The communion of saints,'^ 
whether in its day proper or not I cannot 
say, not understanding it, and therefore un- 
able to profess belief in it. The insertion 
of the phrase, ^^ The resurrection of the body,** 
has arisen, I apprehend, from the disposition, 
recently noticed, to dispute' about matters be- 
yond human knowledge, conceraing which, 
Scripture affording no dear information, it 
seems becoming to avoid positive assertion, 
and rather presumptuous to demand a solemn 
declaration of belief. Were the formulary 
reduced to its original purity, as I suppose 
might be by omission of these phrases, it would, 
in my humble opinion, be unexceptionable; 
and, for the great body of Christians, the un- 
learned, even at this day useful. 

The liturgy of the church of England has 
been commended, even by some enk M un-» 
believers, as a decent form of worship for a 
believed supreme being. Nevertheless,' no 
human work being without imperfection, 
many finiends of the church have thought. th^ 
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morning jervke too Jong, and over-abeumdisig^ 
.with xepetitkm. I hai^e knoviiAt {Danjicvilajrly 
iibsecved ihat {fche Lord^s pcayser b xspe^i^ 
ardmarilyikvs times; on 6ome;OQ(ca8ions mane. 
For anyjeelf, fiomewsbttt 4iiring I "will own» «f .die 
iviKde, in iveddy attendance, tbe Lord^s prayer,, 
on erery aretiim, lias to:mejratfaer a rdiievjiig 
efect Wkk xesfed few it thus stimulatedy I 
iiave homt kd the more .particitlarly to o^ieid^ 
it ; :aiidy in ^Mmddeiing it, to compaare it mtb 
png^Eecstbecompoatioaof men; andioc^ll^ose 
of Christians ostty, but also of some heathen 
philosophers; aome of whose speculations, 
showHig the anmnt of l^ht, onmal^ter supra- 
human, winch unascDLsted itumaiuty aaught at* 
tmn, ave not a little interesting. 

A sense of tibe duty^ or the expediency^ joi 
addresni^ prayer and praise and tiiank^Ting 
ta^pow^ snprahuman, haoj in all .ages, so per- 
isaded all nalsons, oivilised and savage, that a 
total £Euliare of it, any-ivlieore, seems to ihisiday 
wuMoertauied. But, the faidier, with jooieans 
sffiDrded, , me isxk hack into antiquity, the 
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V more- generally keen tbis sense appears^ to hmt 
been* The object, howistEer, uwersaliy, or 
nearly so,^ was 1k> obtain only temporal enjoy- 
mait, or avert temporal' eTil'; HS^d with Aea^ 
views^ not seldom, it has been to gain; supra- 
hmnan arid for suc«« in iiqury totrthws, md 
thus in every sort of crime. 

In the midst of peiffvetBe notions of lig&t 
and wrong, and of what might ber aisceptabk 
«r Qtherwise to a being of more power in 
this world than man^ a &w, eren among 
heathen nation£^ conceived' juster ideas. Most 
eminent acmong these, and, if not earliest, y«l 
£rst to have his doctrine reported in any de- 
tail' to posterity, was the Athenian Socrates; 
Certainly he was altogether one of the muMt 
cxtraor^ary men known to faovv appeami 
in die worldr He professed* a faehef diat 
he was himsetf divinely called to t^e office 
which he undertook, of instructmg his^feUcrwu 
cocmtrymen, and thmugh them' mankxndy in 
their duty to the Deity and to omMCModitv. 
Thai he was so impelled must be doubted; 
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yet I will own I am not disposed to go beyond 
doubt on the subject. Both the divinity and 
the morality, which he taught, were, it must 
be allowed, wonderful approaches to the sub- 
limity and purity of the christian doctrine. 

From Socrates, then, if at all from the mind 
of man, just instruction for addressing the 
Deity might be expected ; and accordingly in- 
struction remains from him, marking emi- 
nently both the justness of his conceptions and 
the modesty of his pretensions ; for, with all 
his claim to a divine impulse, modesty, where 
he saw room for doubt, not less than firmness, 
where he was confident of right, was his cha- 
racteristic. Among his fellow-countrymen, the 
Greeks, who derived from their forefathers 
accounts, warranted by their combined civil 
and reli^ous laws, as well as ancient customs, 
of numerous deities, prayer to these, com- 
monly accompanied with sacrifice by those who 
could afford sacrifice, was ordinary. Socrates, 
discoundng on the subject, observed how fre- 
quently it happened that the ordinary objects 
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of their prayers, power, riches, and sensual 
enjoyments, led to results most adverse to 
the supplicant's wishes ; often rapidly to mis- 
fortune and miseiy; and thence he inferred 
the difficulty of deciding what it might be 
proper, or at all advantageous, to pray for. 
Strongly recommending, therefore, the utmost 
caution in addressing the Deity, he proceeded 
to report, as what he approved beyond any 
other within his knowledge, a prayer composed 
in verse by a poet of former times, concise yet 
comprehensive, which may be translated thus: 
** Jehovah *, king ! give us what is good for 
us, asked or unasked, and avert from us evil, 
even though we should pray for it -f*/' The dose 

* Jehovah : I have ventured thus to translate the Greek Ztv, 
English iKshohurs pronounce that word as if written in English 
letters Ztu: The modem Greeks pronounce it as an English 
voice would be directed by the English letters Zev, or Ze^', It 
seems, if evidence may be derived from written characters, of 
which the exact pronunciation of times long past cannot be 
known, but a variation of the tltbnwJah, or Jthamh, the latter 
word, in Hebrew orthography, having only four letters, 
t Plau Alcib. II. p«vl43. t. ii. ed. Serr. 
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conformity of the heathen philosopher^sobserva- 
tions, and of the heathen poef s prayer, recom- 
mended by him, and reckoned ancient in fats 
age, four centuries before the birth of Christ, 
with the expressions in the fifth of the six col- 
lects following the communion service in the 
Englidi liturgy, cannot but be striking to all 
familiar with that litm^. 

Beyond the general petition, in this short 
formulary, Socrates has shown his denre, and 
at the same time his inability, to satisfy himself 
withproceefing; andthismtern»^hkh,wrth. 
out attributing to him more than human fate- 
sight, but only reasonable human hope, erents 
have shown to have been in effect prophetical, 
*^ In consideration of this our ignorance," he 
says, " concerning the proper objects ctf prayer 
to the Deity, it becomes us to wait tiU oBe 
shall teach us our duty to gods and men ; for 
such there is, who cares for us.^ 

Address to the Deity nevertheless he so 
esteemed becofning men, that the practice of il 
seems to have been famifiar with him ; but in 
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tenuis limited nearly as in the prayer of the 
ancient poet whidh he reoominended. One 
prayer, which he tised^ remains reported ; ami* 
fatr in spirit, but, though with great caution, 
rather more specific. It is of difficult repre- 
sentatioQ in iiK>dem language, but may, I 
think^ be safely asid almost literally rendered 
thus : ^^ Pan, and the other gods f (a phrase 
used in his age and country to sigmfy all nature, 
or the unknown author or authors of nature) 
grant me to be internally good ; and, for ex- 
ternals, that they may suit sudi an internal; 
that I may reckon wisdom riches; and, for 
gold, that I may possess it in amount that the 
lemperate only may enty/' 

In these instances it is obvious that the nrind 
of Socrates was labouring for something which 
he could not, to his own satisfaction, define. 
Nevertheless we may reasonably admire the 
approach which he made, never advanced by 
following philosophers, toward what he strove 
for ; and the near coincidence of his sentiments, 
as far as they are expressed, with those con^ 
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tained in that singularly excellent form of ad-^ 
dress to the Almighty, which we call the Lord's 
Prayer. This prayer I take as the best summary 
of a Christianas belief and duties ; his best moni- 
tor in the pursuits of this life; his best comforter 
in those afflictions proposed by the great Author 
of all Nature, as necessary to the purpose of 
our abode in this world ; and by its very su- 
periority to all ever devised by mere man^ 
testifying more strongly than anything short, 
of the whole system of Christianity taken toge- 
ther, the superior nature, and divine mission., 
of its author. I shaU therefore venture to^ 
declare here, with some particularity, my un-.. 
derstanding of its several phrases, and of its^ 
import altogether. 
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SECTION III. 

Of {lis Lord's Prayer. 

By the first two words of our Lord's prayer* we 
are, not only authorized, but directed, to address 
Almighty God as our Father. Among the 
various miseries to which humanity is subject, 
this command is surely the most consolatory 
and encouraging that human ima^nalion can 
conceive. On the other hand, amid the enjoy- 
ments of fair fortune, a just consideration of it 
will be the most powerful check upon whatever, 
in deed, word, or thought, may render us un- 
worthy of the parentage which it authorizes us 
to claim. It will occur to those acquainted 
with antiquity, that this mode of addressing 

* Mat. Ti. Luke xi. 
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the Supreme Being did not originate with the 
Lord^s Prayer; nor does anything nuu*k it to 
have been proposed there as a novelty : it was, 
we know, ordinary among the heathen nations, 
being found in poems of ages long before any 
profane prose-writing known. This, far fix>ni 
lessening, to my mind, die value of the privilege 
warranted by the Lord's Prayer, on the contrary 
adds to the encouragement; as a manoriatof 
God^s benevolence tx> mankind, declared in 
eaiiiest times, and preserved by tradition among 
the Grentiles, who were left to their traditions^ 
while, to the Jews, sel^ted from among^n^ons 
for particular pnrposes, modes of address of m 
different character were commanded. 

The second phrase of the prayer directs wor- 
ship of the Almighty ; and, consonantly with 
the general belief and practice of ancient na- 
tions, derived from their forefathers, implies 
public worship as a duty. 

The third phrase^ " Thy kingdom come,** 
warranting our belief of a future life, far more 
desirable than that of this world, emphatically 
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admcmishes to direct our most earnest view to* 
ward it. 

The fourth phrase, ^^ Thy will be done on 
earthy as it is in heaven,^' acknowledging the 
duty of universal charity toward mankind, 
in association widh zeal for whatever may be 
pleasing to the Alnnghty, seems also to indicate 
.that the joys of the promised future life are to 
beinsuredby the universaldisposition in heaven 
jD coiifonn to his will, so that they will not be 
liable to that disturbance from the evil cUiposi- 
tions .of others, which none in this world con 
avoid. Admonishing thus to use .our utmost 
jendeavours to approwck such perfection here, 
it dearly assures us that the attainment of 
5uch perfection by all mamkind, togerthar with 
ourselves^ is a proper object tor prayer to 

This perfectly agrees with what the whole 
of Christianity teaches to believe of the j ustice 
and goodness of the Almighty ; and, to my 
umd, directly contradicts all that I can un- 
derstand of what some divines have v^y in- 
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genioualy drawn from more obscure texts to 
support their doctrine of predestination. 

The fifth phrase, authorizing prayer to the 
Almighty for the necessaries of this life, em- 
phatically limits the extent that may be pro- 
perly solicited, and for which it becomes men 
to be anxious. It may, I think, be considered 
as virtually prescribing> in conformity with the 
fourth commandment, and with the whole 
tenor of the doctrine in the Gospels, a just at- 
tention to worldly needs, in all the various situa* 
lions which, by the disposition of Divine Pro^ 
vidence, are provided for men in this world ; 
denying the merit of those restrictions, and pe» 
nances, and seclusions, which in after ages the 
worldly leaders of the christian flock, under- 
taking improvement of Chrisf s doctrine, ia 
some instances required, in others recom-* 
mended, as advantageous, or even necessary 
toward obtaining God^s favor. 

The sixth phrase inculcates that charity 
among mankind, of all toward all, which is a 
principal and distinguishing character of the 
Grospel doctrine. 
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The seventh, in conformity with all Hciy 
Writ, marking the divine purpose in placing 
man in this world, that he should undergo 
trial, marks also the need of God^^s grace to- 
ward his successful resistance of the various 
inducements to evil with which, for the purpose 
of his trial, the world abounds. At the same 
time it affords clear assurance that prayer, in 
itself the most efficacious shield within human 
reach, may be efficacious toward obtaining 
God*s favor; so that, having duly used the 
gracious permission to offer our petitions to 
him in this world, we may quit it less un« 
worthy to live, in the next, in nearer assodation 
with his almighty power and all-glorious per- 
fections ; in which, in one of the Grospels, as 
given by our churchy an eighth phrase^ not of 
the character of prayer, but as a following 
hymn, sublime in its succinctness, expresses 
our faith. 

The use itself of dus short but comprehen- 
sive prayer, declaring our belief in Almighty 
God, to whom it is addressed, implies also 
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our fiuth in the birth, doctrine, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, as related in the 
Gospels which give us the prayer *. 

* On the di£&rence8 between Matthew's account and Luke's 
of the delivery of this prayer, and on the concluding doxology, 
not found in any copy of Luke's Gospel, nor in the oldest known 
of Matthew's, and moreover on some apparent inexactness in 
the English version, lome i^iBervttion will be made in treatiog 
of those Gospels. 
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SECTION IV. 

T%e Old Testament — History of (ke Crea- 
tion, — ProbcUion the Purpose (^ Mavis 6e- 
ing en Earth, — Fall of Man, 

Having, in venturing so far to declare my 
faith, shown myself, I hope, in the freedom 
I have used, no disrespectful member of a 
church founded, as I have already observed, 
on heavenly mould, but not arrogating an in- 
fallibility which those allowed to read, and to 
use the reason divinely given U> all men, may 
know was not conceded even to the apostles, 
I proceed to offer considerations that have oc- 
curred to me on that history of Christianity 
which, with us, is open to all, and on the doc- 
trine which that history unfolds. 

The collection of writings, called the New 
Testament, is that ivhich Christians of all de- 
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nominations acknowledge as the principal di- 
rector of their rel'i^ous faith and practice. But 
in that collection frequent reference is found to 
a much larger coQection, called the Old Testa- 
ment, and always with the highest respect. 
To all the writings, in both these collections, 
divine authority, though not claimed by the 
writers themselves, has been attributed from 
very early ages of the Christian church ; and 
previously for the Old Testament by the 
Jewish people, to whom exclusively it was 
given. 

Of those books, much seems as well ascer-> 
tained, and as cleariy to be understood, as any 
history or any doctrine of profane antiquitj^*'^ 
Matters, indeed, are related wide of the ordi-^ 
nary course of nature : yet, if duly testified, 
not beyond credibility by any but those who 
would attribute the existing system of heaven 
and earth, and all visible being, to a blind 
chance, and deny an Almighty Creator, able to 
change, at his pleasure, the order of things by 
himself established. For these I fear it were 
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vain for me to write. Among those pro- 
fessing the Christian religion question about 
matter of fact, as far as dither collection carries 
history, has been little. About matter of doc* 
trine it has been great and various. 

The Old Testament, little wanted to direct 
practice since the New has been given, but, on 
the contrary, authorizing, for those for whom 
specially it was written, some things which the 
New, its avowed corrector, has directly forbid- 
den, nevertheless, among most valuable pre- 
cepts confirmed by the New, affords also his- 
torical information to which the New refers, as 
:!^anted toward a just understanding of import* 
aiit connexion between them. The first book 
in that collection, called Genesis, was given to 
the Jewish nation as what the Almighty di- 
rected to be declared to them concerning the 
creation of the world we inhabit, and its his'« 
rtory to the time in which its author, confess- 
edly far the earliest of known historians, wrote. 
The language in which that book was written, 
and remains- transmitted U> us, the original 

d2 
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Hebrew, in consequence of the conquest of the 
Jewish nation by a foreign invader, and the re* 
moval of the whole people, or nearly the whole, 
in servitude to a distant land, was lost as a 
living speech some c^ituries before the birth of 
Christ. But the speech of the conquerors dif- 
fering little more than as a dialect of the same 
language, the corruption of the ancient pro- 
'duced less difficulty for those speaking the new 
dialect to understand it. If th^i, under all 
the circumstances known of a book so old as 
that describing the creation, and the imme- 
diately following events, order pccaGaonally 
fails; if repetitions here and there seem to 
mark some derangement of the narrative; if 
mnission or transpoedtion of scmie words may 
appear indicated ; if the sense of a word or a 
phrase is occasionally disputable; I esteem these 
to be proofs of the honesty of those, who, hav- 
ing found a work, so altogether valuable, in that 
state, scrupling to use th^r ingenuity for its 
^^orraction, have given it to posterity exactly as 
they found it. With the great critic c^ an- 
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tiquityi (suj^sed a heathen^ though how far, 
or whether at all, disapproving the better doc- 
trine of ChnBtiaDity, which must have been 
known to him, none can tell), I can admire the 
occasional sublimity of the. account of the crea- 
tion, and say with him, that ^* its author was 
no ordinary man*," notwithstanding that the 
very first words, *^ In the be^nning,^ as they ; 
stand in the English and Septnagiiit transla- , 
tions, are to me unint^i^blc-|-« I 

The mention of the stars follows that of the 

* Longin. de Sabllm. 

f I am inclioed to with that the Hebrew, of which I have 
scarcely any koowledge^ might bear an inversion of our tranala* 
tioDS thus : '* God created the heavens and the earth. In 
the beginning the earth was withoutform and roid." With lest 
alteration of the translation the sense would be neaily the same^ 
but the expression less bearing the characteristical dignity of 
the Hebrew manner, if the Hebrew words might be rendered, 
^When, in the beginning,** and so forth. Translation, in • 
deed, is always haeardous. Possibly en ordinary occasions the 
Hebrew -word, in the f 6th and {7th verses of the first chapter 
of Genesis, rendered in our translation by the word imager might 
be, if not with clear precision, yet, in want of a nearer word, 
allowably so rendered. But I cannot be satisfied with it there. 
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formation of our earth, yet it appears to me not 
at all intended to say when they were created. 
If I may venture to conjecture the purpose of 
the account all together, 1 should suppose it to 
assure those, for whom it was written, of a con- 
nected design in the creation of the universe, so 
that stars, fixed and moving, should have uses 
for the whole system ; so that even satellites 
of the moving, as I have formerly remarked^ 
though it was reserved to a late season for 
human art to discover, should be benefidal 
even to this distant earth. I can wish that 

4 

the account were more adapted to my under- 
standing; but, not being in the least aware 
that, for any use of man, under the Al- 
mighty's declared piu*poses for him, further 
information on the subject is wanted, I can at 
no rate say that it ought to be so. To esta- 
blish for it my respect, it suffices that, to the 
extent to which the works of creation have 
been explored by the ingenuity of man in the 
present day, the account of Moses^ though ex- 
plaining little, is inconsistent with none, while 
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the numerofus other ancient reports of the same 
great event, derived perhaps from the same 
source^ but variously corrupted m tradition, 
abound with absurdity*. 
- But of far more immediate interest to man, 
than the account of the creation, is the history 
of our first par^ts ; and this also has obscuri- 
ties and difficulties, which have engaged the 
speculation of many able men, and remain yet 
in question. Here, however, one matter, most 
important, is clearly declared; Man, with 

B£ASOK FOB HIS GUIDE, WAS PLACED IN THIS 
-WORLD FOU TRIAL. 

Question, however, on this, and of a kind 
not a little interesting^ naturally occurs; 
Whence (H*iginated the evil that should make 
trial requisite, and why does Almighty Good- 

* Those who desire information on this subject, highly in> 
teresting .man's curioiity, though perhaps utterly unimportant 
for him to know more than all may know, cannot fail to find sa- 
tisfaction from Bishop Tomline*s collection on it in his Ele- 
ments of Christian Theology, and especially from Sumner's 
work, more particularly dedicated to the inquiry, intitled. Re- 
cords of tbe Creation. 
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ness allow ito existence ? To this I answer for 
myself, not presuming to lay down a rule for 
otjhers, what, on so abstruse a subject, so far 
satisfies me that I reckon it unquestionably a 
duty to acquiesce, is that the matter, clearly 
above human apprehension, seems to be some<- 
what in the same way so as the nature of tbse 
and space. Time passing, and space Tarious, 
are momentarily forcing themselves upon our 
notice, and obvious to our understanding. On 
conaderation, then, we become aware that limits 
to time and space, beginning or end, cannot be ; 
and yet we cannot carry our ideas to any dear 
conception of unlimited existence of time or 
space, or anjrthing. In the moral world then 
the difference between good and evO, virtue 
and vice, is generally obvious enough. But 
what would be human goodness, in any con- 
ception that we can form of it, were there no 
evil ? The cardinal virtues, justice, prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, would be words un- 
meaning. Even pain and pleasure, the observa- 
tion is at least as old as Socrates, are in close 
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tUiance. Such is the state of things in this 
world We deore to know more; and not 
ixily I apprehend it to be reaapnaUe to desire 
to know more, but the desire itself appears to 
me among matters indicating that man was not 
made to finish his existence here; and for that 
very Teason he should acquiesce under his pre- 
sent ignorance, where, as in these cases, it is, 
for human powers, clearly insiapeiable. 

In adverting, then, to what is obvious in the 
viable creation, and especially to ourselves, the 
evidence cannot fail to be striking that the cin* 
cumstances are eminently adapted to the pro* 
badon of such a being, so provided with m«i- 
tal and bodily powers, and so limited in them, 
as man. The ability possessed to see into 
boundless space, so far as every eye can carry 
on a starry night, to calculate eclipses, even of 
the satellites of distant planets, to measure the 
air, and, descending to himself, to know that, 
connected with his body, man has a mind, 
through whichhepossessessuch powers ; but, on 
the other hand,denied theability to know where, 
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within him; his own mind exists, or what it 
is ; g^ven agun to know that some actions of 
the body depend upon the mind wholly, and 
others, though necessary to the body^s exist- 
ence, not at all ; but completely denied to know 
how the mind directs any action of the body, 
even- the motion of a finger; adding to this 
the early certainty he acquires that.the body is 
bom for early dissolutimi, without ^any means 
to know whether it is to happen in childhood, 
in the rigor of manhood, mr in die gradual 
decay of advanced age; adding again the 
moral feeling common to all mankind, found 
among savages perhaps as much as among 
philosophers, of the becomingness of patience 
in misery, and of temperance in enjoyment ; 
these are evidences powerfully offering them- 
selves to man's reason in confirmation of the 
assurance of the first historian, that man was 
ori^nally placed in this world for probation. 

Reverting, then, to the first human pair, it is 
obvious that, of the matters, countless in the 
peopled world; adapted to try human virtue. 
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aad continually OGCtirring, nothing existed for 
them in the circumstances in which they were 
first placed. Their trial was necessarily to be 
peculiar. As far as human imagination can go 
on tlie subject, it could only be by the imposi- 
tion of a command which there might be tempt- 
ation to transgress; the act forbidden, in itself 
innocent, and faulty only as a breach of the con^ 
mand of a bene&ctor, on whom they were 
wholly d^ndent. It appears indicated tliai 
they were created, not necessarily subject to 
death of the body, but dependent on food 
for its support. That food was wholly ve^ta- 
ble; and, to obviate decay of the body, the 
fruit of a particular tree was necessary. But, 
whether they were to hold immortality on 
earth, or rather, as requi»te toward making 
room for millions, their posterity^ the dutifid 
were to be translated, without death, to another 
world, is not s^d. For the purpose of their 
trial, another fruit was before them, tempting 
otherwise than by smell or flavor, being called 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
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nominations acknowledge as the principal di- 
rector of their religious faith and practice. But 
in that collection frequent reference is found to 
a much larger coQecdon, called the Old Testa- 
ment, and always with the highest respect. 
To all the writings, in both these collections, 
divine authority, though not claimed by the 
writers themselves, has been attributed from 
very early ages of the Christian church ; and 
f^viously for the Old Testament by the 
Jewish people, to whom excluavely it was 
given. 

Of those books, much seems as well ascer- 
tained, and as cleariy to be understood, as an^ 
history or any doctrine of profane antiquity/ 
Matters, indeed, are related wide of the ordi- 
nary course of nature : yet, if duly testified, 
not beyond credibility by any but those who 
would attribute the existing system of heaven 
and earth, and all visible being, to a blind 
chance, and deny an Almighty Creator, able to 
change, at his pleasure, the order of things by 
himself established. For these I fear it were 
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vain for me to write. Among those pro- 
fessing the Christian religion question about 
matter of fact, as far as either collection carries 
history, has been little. About matter of doc- 
trine it has been great and various. 

The Old Testament, little wanted to direct 
practice since the New has been given, but, on 
the contrary, authorizing, for tliose for whom 
specially it was written, some things which the 
New, its avowed corrector, has directly forbiii*- 
den, nevertheless, among most valuable pre- 
cepts confirmed by the New, affords also his- 
torical information to which the New refers, as 
wanted toward a just understanding of import* 
ant connexion between them. The first book 
in that collecticm, called Grenesis, was given to 
the Jewish nation as what the Almighty di- 
rected to be declared to them concerning the 
creation of the world we inhabit, and its his-^ 
rtory to the time in which its author, confess- 
edly far the earliest of known historians, wrote. 
The language in which that book was written^ 
and remains* transmitted to us, the original 
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SECTION V. 

Death of {he Body.— -Institution of Sacrifice.- 

m 

It is stated to have been in consequence of the 
first man^s transgression, that the Almighty'*s 
decree was pronounced, declaring Ibim subject 
to death of thelxxly ; and the sentence, as ap- 
pears from the following history, and as fre- 
quently noticed in the New Testament, imme- 
diately involved his whole posterity *. 

* A difficulty occurs here, which has ^en occa3ion> for some 
carping. In Uie English translation of the Bible, and also in 
the Latin of the Vulgate and the Greek of the Septaagint, the 
words of the di\ine commination ai^, " On the day on which 
j thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die/' But the sequel: 
> clearly declares that Adam lived some hundred year» after. ! 
To reconcile this, I cannot agree with those, who suppose that 
not a death of the body, but, what ihey call a spiritual deaths 
a condemnation of the soul, has been intended. That were 
a severity toward Adam, denying him the advantage ofre- 
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Here, then, to revert to the important con- 
aideration, that mankind has been placed in this 
world for trial, it cannot but be obvious that, 
by being subjected to the death of the body, 

pentance in bis long following life, for which, in the various 
notices of his sin in Scripture, no warrant appears. But I have 
observed that, in Sebastian Castellio's Latin translation of 
the Kble» made f^r King Edward the Sixth, the expression, 
" <m the day»* is omitted, so that the sense if simply, " tbo« 
•halt die,'* without declaring when. What may warrant the 
omission, whether ancient manuscript, or justifiable construc- 
tion of the ordinary Hebrew text, being neither versed in the 
Hebrew language, nor seeing any authority quoted, I cannot 
tell ; bat the context satisfies me that the historian meant what 
is expressed by the English words, " On the day on which 
thou eatest thereof thou sbalt surely become mortal." It ap- 
pears to me, moreover, that the apostle Paul has so under- 
stood the phrase, w^ere he has said, "As in (or through) 
Adam all die, so in (or through) Christ shall all be made 
alive;*' or, in other English words, '' as through Adam all be- 
came mortal, so through Christ shall all have the benefit of the 
resurrection.*' • , • 

If here, as may pe likely, I am only saying what others 
have said before me, I shall still have satisfaction in declaring 
my opinion ; wishing it may concur with that of the more ex- 
tensively informed, and contribute to a just understanding of 
an important passage by those of less reading. 
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a wide field is opened to the mind of man for 
the exercise of virtue. The feeling of this, 
indeed^ seems, and it appears creditable to hu- 
manity^natural to the human mind. None who 
have any familiarity with classical antiquity, 
can fail to have observed this, with whatever 
erroneous principles connected, strikingly dis- 
played there. 

But while man was not absolutely mortal, 
yet, for the maintenance of hfe, food was ne- 
oeMaiy, and for prevention of decay the 
occasional use also of the fruit of the tree, 
called, for its particular virtue, the Tree of 
Life, no violence on his ori^al constitution 
was required to make the body subject to 
death ; die simple denial of the food which had 
power to prevent decay sufficed ; and that de- 
nial ensued. 

Presently, then, after the account of the fall, 
a matter is related altogether strongly com- 
manding observation, but, in part, of ques- 
tioned import. Sacrifice, without any previ- 
ous notice of such a rite, is mentioned in clear 
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termsy as an established duty of man, and as 
the means still graciously afforded by the Crea^ 
tor for immediate communication with him- 
self. Together with the condemnation to 
mortality it had been declared that the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth should no 
longer suffice for man'^s subsistence ; by his 
labor he was thenceforward to earn his bread. 
It seems to me then enough implied that^ 
with the institution of the rite of sacrifice, 
the grant, in a following part of scripture dis- 
tinctly stated, of every inferior animal as law- 
ful food for man, was made to Adam on his 
removal from Paradise; thenceforward wanted, 
not only as of quality best supplying the failure 
of the life-preserving fruit, but also, as the 
world, into which he was turned, is consti- 
tuted, farther necessary for maintaining the 
multitudes to be bom in it. Man's constitu- 
tion however remaining, as far as holy writ in- 
forms us, unaltered, animal flesh in its natural 
state, was not suited to his power of digestion, 
as to that of the inferior carnivorous animals: 
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the agency of fire, which man was indowed 
with ability to produce and use, with art of 
preparatbn, easy to him, but not within their 
capacity, were requisite. 

The combinatibn here then is eminently 
remt^rkable. When man, sinful and perish^ 
able, was suddenly turned from the ready 
plenty of Eden into the wide world ; not to be 
led, as the inferior animals, by instinct, but 
indowed with reason, yet reason uninformed 
xmd unexperienced, he would often want in-^ 
struction, both for supplying his needs and 
performing his duties. Accordingly the AI« 
mighty still graciously allowed immediate com- 
munication with himself, through the rite of 
burnt-offering, which was to hallow the meal 
of xxk^t insuing ; for it is abundantly marked 
ip» scripture, and ^y heathen writers, that the 
sacrifice, among both Jewsi and Gentiles, al- 
ways a£Ebpded a meal. That meal, thtough 
thenceforward a main support of life and 
strength) must have been, tiU familiarity pro- 
duced reconciliation to it, disgusting both in 
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preparation, and in use. But its religious pur« 
pose is obvious. Man was thus at once re- 
minded of his degradation, and of his final lot 
in this world ; the salutary severity neverthe- 
less being softened by the appointment of that 
very rite of bumt-ofFeringi with all its degrad- 
ing circumstances, for the exercise of his yet 
high privilege, peculiar to himself among sur- 
rounding animals, of communicating with his 
Creator. 

The near concurrence of heathen customs, 
derived from remotest antiquity, with the 
law given by divine authority to the pos- 
terity of Abraham, both of them making the 
meal of meat a sacred ceremony, is among mat- 
ters not the least remarkable in the early history 
of mankind. Many regulations for the sacri- 
ficial meal are found in the book of Exodus. 
In some of the Grecian states the public sacri* 
fices furnished a principal p«rt of the subsist* 
ence of the poor : and so the meal of fledh was 
esteemed connected with sacred ceremony that 
Xenophon has described cattle, taken for the 

F.2 
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subsistence of a plundering army, by the title 
of sacrificial offerings^. 

No other institution, or command for 
man, is found noticed in the narrative, when 
it proceeds to relate that shocking deed, the 
slaughter of a younger by the hand of his elder 
brother, while our first parents and their chil- 
dren were yet the whole of mankind. Cain, 
their eldest son, directed his diligence to the 
cultivation of the fruits of the soil. Abel, 
their second, zealous in obedience to the divine 
ordinance, applied himself for the purpose 
it may seem, of having acceptable oiBTmngs 
for the altar, to domesticate and multiply 
cattle. Each offered, in sacrifice, the fruit of 
his care ; Cun the produce of the soil only ; 
Abel, in the words of our translation, * the 
firstUngs g£ his flock and the fat thereof.^ 
Manifestation wa3 made from heaven that 
Abers sacrifice was accepted, but none for 
Cain^s. . 

Reason for the difference is not directly 
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stated; but, though no intimation is offered that 
Cain's conduct had been previously offensive, 
yet that, on the immediate occasion, he dissa- 
tisfied his Creator, is fully shown. In combin- 
ing the matters related it appears to me not 
obscurely indicated that, ruminating on his 
own degraded and suffering state^ resulting 
from his father's crime (for information of this, 
vouchsafed to late posterity, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, would not be withheld from him) 
and presiuning that, being himself clear of that 
offence, he had a right to live as his fatlier had 
previously lived, eating only the produce of the 
soil, Cain would not kill and offer animals on 
tlie altar. On the non-acceptance of his offer- 
ing, a proud spirit, strongly marked in his 
reported answer to his Creator, prompting, he 
engaged in dispute with his brother, who, it is 
indicated, did not avoid controversy in words. 
Cain proceeded to blows, and, in his violence, 
Idlled his brother. 

This, the first transaction, recorded after the 
&11, gave occasion for the first gracious assur- 
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ftQce of God's mercy to repenting sinners. 
Cain was tormented with apprehendon that, 
after the example he had himself furnished, 
and the provocation he had given, his own life 
would be in continual danger from his surviv- 
ing brothers, and their posterity. But a divine 
oidinan^ for his especial protection was made 
known to Adam and his family, implying, 
though the words in the translated history do 
not directly express it, the command distinctly 
stated on a following occasion by the same his- 
torian, forbidding man to Sill man*'. 

* Cain's crime, clearly atrocious, has been not oncomnKmljr 
called MURDXR. I am not enough acquainted with the legal 
tera^s of aiQr other language to know whether in any our word 
MuaDER has its exact parallel. No Greek or Latin word how- 
ever, 1 think, describing the deed, limit? it to the crime of 
killing with malice aforethought ; and, on comparing our two 
•uthoriBed translations of the Bible into English, I see reason 
to suppose Uiat no such exactness is found in the Hebi«w ; for, 
in our prayer-books, the sixth commanduMnt is rendered *Thou 
sbalt do BO murder ; ' in the Bible, the later translation, it 
stands perhaps with less propriety, « Thou shalt not kill.' In 
writing for the English reader, and speaking to an English 
audknce, the word murder should not be applied to Cain's 
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This Anfal leveht appears farther tobatr^ 
jeSka^ a most important lesson to neiir man« 
kind. Abel, approved of God, was seen to 
h^lve been allowed, by divine providence, to 
perish in early youth by sinfill violence. Th^ 
sinner Cain was not otAy allowed to live, but 
assured of protection forhi^^ life against such 
^olelice, so far as the threat of divine ven- 
geance for alt^mpts against it migl^.give him 
security. But he was banished from Kis cdun<i> 
try, and from all then enlisting mankind^ im- 
less a wife and children, to wear out a length of 
days, little probably in happiness, but with op^ 
poitunity for the repentance to. which the adino^ 
nidon he had received was strong. Ccmsideriti^ 
together these drcumsttaiees, the failure g£ 
Almighty Providence to interfere for prevention 
of death, by human violence, to the approved 
irorshipper, and the assurance of protection, in 

«cty at least wkhoat explanatioD. The degree of Setrot ihawtt 
by the Almighty to Cain might admonbh that, ta estioaate his 
crime we are not famuhed with sufficient infonnatiou, and 
&at to^ define It thei^fore must be rash. 
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this life, to the guilty homidde, they cuold not 
fail to mark strikingly to Adam, and his rising 
progeny, how little, in the new state of man- 
kind, the death of the body was, in the Creator'^s 
estimation, to the dying man an evil; and afford 
gromid for hope, though throughout the Old 
Testament it is not found fully declared, that 
the body alone was, for Adam's crime, made 
perishable, and that, from God^s almighty jus- 
tice, amends for the worthy, suffering here, 
were to be assuredly expected hereafter. 
^ But the rite of sacrifice itself may seem to 
have been proposed for assurance of the little 
value, in the Creator's eye, who can give as 
well as take life at pleasure, of the life of any 
animal in this world ; and thus in some degree 
account to man for, what would be continually 
in his view, that numbei'less creatures, beasts, 
of the field, birds of the air, fishes of the 
waters, and insects of the three elements, are so 
constituted that they can maint^n their ex- 
istence only by devouring their fellow creatures. 
All would tend to admonish man, knowing that 
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he was originally created not subject to death, 
still to look to the Creator's goodness for par- 
don and some degree of restoration^ beyond 
what remained in any way before him in his 
existence here on earth, of "wtncti nothing ap- 
peared certain for him but its end. 
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SECTION VI. 

Length qfhumcm Life.'^Pre^xistence.'^The 
Fkod.-^ReruyocUion of Mankindy Toiih 
L\fe shortened. 

The length of human life in the antediluvian 
world (though the number of years reported 
by the historian is in question) certainly has 
been intended to be stated as very far greater 
than the human frame has been ever since con- 
stituted to reach. Reason for the alteration, 
none being declared, may perhaps be in some 
degree gathered from obvious consequences. 
Length of days, well spent, may justly be 
esteemed, as it commonly has been, a blessing 
But trial, the declared purpose of the Creator 
in placing man in this world, must be severe, 
or at least hazardous, in proportion to the time 
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allowed for it, and eqpecially in prop(»rtion to 
the length of life to be hoped for as in common 
course. Opportunity for the antediluvians to 
make proficiency in science and art was great. 
But great also would be the temptation, with 
such extended opportunity, for indulgence in 
s^ssuality ; and the hoped-for distance of the 
day of account would a£Pord encourag^nent 
far every crime that might promote the grati* 
fication of extravagant desires. That the pro- 
ficiency in science and art was great is, in some 
degree, indicated; but the general wickedness, 
perhaps unfit for exact description, is asserted 

, 'le historian, in general terms^ to have been 
eit mous. 

In proportion then to the amount of tempt- 
ation to sin, obviously would be the merit of 
persevering in righteousness. Accordingly ex- 
tr«on£nary reward is recorded of one man^ 
Enos or Enoch, who, without undergoing 
death, was removed from earth to the seat of 
the blessed. , So, I believe, has been imiver- 
sally understood that phrase in Genesis which. 
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in our translation, is rendered * Enoch walked 
with God and was not ; for God took him*/ 
I have found it a notion cherished by some 
eminent modem writers, that the sacrifice of 
livii^ creatures, and the use of their flesh for 
food for man, was unknown before the flood. 
They would obviate the positive contrary evi- 
dence of Abel^s offering, as described in all an- 
tient translations, by reference to the original 
Hebrew, observing, that the same Hebrew 
word which signified ^ fat,^ also signified ^ milk,^ 
being found, in other parts of the same trans- 
lations, rendered so. But, if the context, as 
given in the Septua^nt, and all foUomng 
translations, and nowhere, that I am aware of^ 
disputed, be observed, this, in its utmost force, 
will be found utterly insufficient for their pur- 
pose ; all those translations warranting the 
phrase at large, as it stands in the version of 

* GeD. cb. 5. ▼• 34. In the Septoagint 'svti^mfffiv Evax 
9w etjp lutt oi;^' ivptnwFOt ^'f t ixtrsBnxa avt^ o Qng ; in the 
Vulgate * ambulavit cam Deo et non apparuit, qui tuiit emu 
Deus' ; in the epistle to the Hebrews, *£viwx, fJ.traTi9n tou fJt 
iitXi^am79f» cb. 1 1 • ▼• 5. 
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the English church, ^Abel offered the fint- 
^ Hngs of his flock, and the fat (or let it 
^ hQ milk) thereof.^ Still, as it is desirable 
that every difficulty in Scripture should be ob- 
Tiated as far as may be, I wll venture to ob* 
serve, it seems little likely that, among the 
Helxews, or any people, any word should 
have been of double meaning, so inconvenient 
for daily domestic communication as that im- 
puted to the word in question ; but if, instead 
of absolute milk may have been intended 
cream, as the fat of milk, or butter, a fat ar- 
tificially produced from milk (a question, to' 
my mind, not affecting AbePs sacrifice), no 
diSBcvlty would, it appears to me, remain. 

But some of the learned modem writers, 
aforementioned, have proposed to fortify their 
suppositions by observing that, even among 
the heathen, tradition remained that early man- 
kind fed on vegetables only, and offered only 
such in sacrifice and that the sacrifice of living 
<nreature8 and use of their flesh for food, ori- 
^nated among the eonruptions of a compara- 
tively late age. Plato mentions tradition to 
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this purpose, which, combined with what He* 
fliod has reported of the gdden age, and what 
remains in fragments of those called the Orphic 
poems, shows very interesting traditicm pre^ 
served among heathen nations, concurring 
nearly with scripture, concerning antediluvian 
times, even to the state of man in paradise;, 
and onward to the creation. But this in no 
degree invalidates the account of Abel's sacri*^ 
fice, as given by all the ancient translators. 

Probability that, with the grant of liiing 
creatures for the food of man, command was 
given to offer them in sacrifice, that is, with 
sacred cercmony, is afforded by the account 
of the offering which, in a very early age after 
the flood, Abraham was commanded to make 
of his son on the altar. The substitution 
of an inferior animal, for the youth, is related 
as a gracious assurance to the patriarch 
that, instead of so extraordinary an offenng 
as that prescribed to try his' faith, another, 
but still of a living creature,' would be ac* 
cepted. It seems to me here suffidentlj 
marked, that the immolation of living animab 
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was already familiar, as a common duty to the 
Creator ; and the mention of this extraordinary 
matter by Saint Faul, in his epistle to the He-^ 
brews, appears confirming indication. Abel, 
it is there said, ^ by faith, (implying, I appre-- 
^ hend, obedience through £uth) offered a more 
^excellent sacrifice V I suppose meaning a 
Hving creature instead of inert vegetable ; and 
thus surrendering human feelings, in obe^ 
dience to divine command. 

Naturally revolting to humanity as is the 
idea of putting living creatures to death for 
our food, the ima^nation might weU be che- 
rished among philosophers, uninformed of ita 
origin, yet having traditicm of a golden age, 
that many centuries would pass before the cor« 
ruptioB of human nature would lead to such a 
re&KHirce for livelihood. What of the cantraxy 
kind then we find so familiar among heathens^ 
in their earliest history, the opinion that the 
immolation of hecatombs would propitiate the 
deity, can hardly, I think, be assigned by hu- 
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man imagination to any origin but a divine 
command, having for its object the admonition 
which the sacrifice of living creatures affords. 
Avery remarkable sect, we know, has existed in 
the populous country of India, highly populous 
in earliest extant accounts, holding it unlawful 
to eat the flesh of animals, but lawful to kill 
themselves. Theseopinionsmayhaveori^nated 
in just feelings of uninformed humanity, or, it 
appears to me possible, in human pride, adopt- 
ing Cain^s prejudice, transmitted among antedi- 
luvian traditions. 

I know not whether there is any kind or ap- 
pearance of warrant in scripture for the notion, 
entertained by some, of a pre-existence of 
human souls ; though it is said to have been 
extensively entertained among those called the 
fathers of the chiuxh; with whose writings 
however I am not suffidently acquainted to be 
warranted to assert so much. Difference of 
spiritual, as well as of bodily constitution, be- 
tween antediluvian and postdiluvian mankind, 
may, among matters, of which we can know no- 
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thing, be imaging. But^ since the Almighty's 
grace to man has been manifested through die 
gospel, it may seem to have been in mercy 
that the period of his existence in this world has 
been reduced, as it has stood^ so the psahnist^a 
notice of it proves, from nearly the first age 
after the flood to this day. 

Every part of our globe bears testimony to 
that flood, described in holy writ, and widely 
known by tradition among heathen nations, by 
which the whole offending race of mankind 
was destroyed, in mercy no doubt destroyed ; 
one family only being, for the merit of the fa^ 
ther, selected for preservation, to repeople the 
earth. 

The description of the ark, nevertheless, and 
of the preservation of Noah's family and the 
animals with them, has been a subject for scoff- 
ers. Whether the account has been transmitted 
in all particulars perfect, and whether those 
now most skilled in the language, so long lost as 
a living speech, in which it was written and had 
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been transmittedy perfectly understand it in 
regard to all particulars, we cannot be certain. 
Nevertheless two considerations suffice to in- 
sure it, such as it has been transmitted, and as 
far as we can surely understand it, my respect, 
f^t, that, having been written, not immedi- 
ately for us, but for those cotemporary with the 
writer, the first historian known, in their common 
speech, now for very many ages not spoken, it 
has been by them, and through all ages since to 
this day by their posterity, most highly re- 
spected; and secondly that, the flood itself 
having been miraculous, quite out of any 
known course of nature, as circumstances yet 
found in .every part of the globe testify, whe- 
ther a miracle may have been effected for the 
preservation of the ark and its contents, or 
needed for them, we should but waste time to 
inquire. The consonance, such as we find it, 
of all heathen traditions with the account 
transmitted in the Bible, tends, in my mind, 
{so: more to corroborate that account> than 
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any difficulty in its detail, such as it has reach- 
ed us, to render, it altogether in any degree 
doubtful. 

Having, as I have formerly observed, no fa. 
miliarity with the Hebrew language, and being 
therefore dependent on translations, with such 
remarks of learned men on them as I may meet 
with, it may be proper to mention that I have 
found different estimation of the Septuagint; 
some holding its authority light, in comparison 
with the Hebrew text, others considering it as 
generally more to be trusted than any Hebrew 
copies that have reached us. Of these I cannot 
at aU undertake to judge. The Greek, indeed, 
appears to me far from beings throughout, of 
equal merit altogether. Longinus, who ad- 
mired the diction of the pentateuch, might not, 
I think, equally approve that of some of the 
later historical books; but yet whether these 
give the fiense of the ori^nal less faithfully, I 
must leave to others to judge. This however 
appears to me clear, that a translation made at 

f2 
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fio early^ an age, not for gentiles so much as fot 
a Jewish colony established among gentiles, a 
translation to which, some ages after, thosd 
called tlie fathers of the Christian church have 
shown that they deferred so much, if indeed 
most of them did not wholly rest on it, must 
he intitled to high consideration. 
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SECTION VII. 

Laws ofGodJbr refiovated mankind. — Exten- 
sive wickedness.^^A family^ to produce a no* 
tion^ selected.'^Severe probation of the selected* 

Noah having quitted the ark, together with 
all the living creatures preserved in it, the 
next matter reported by the historian is that, 
^l the words of our translation, * he builded 

< an altar unto the Lord, and took of every 
^ dean beast and every clean foM'I, and offered 

< burnt-offerings on the. altar.^ No ccxnmand 
for this is mentioned, nor is any direction for the 
rite of sacrifice found in the previous narra- 
tive, nor -does any follow among those commu- 
nications from Grod to the preserved family, 
which thehistorian proceeds tostate. The divine 
permisrion to feed on the flesh of our fellow- 
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creatures, slain for the purpose, man only ex- 
cepted, apparently given when sacrifice was 
instituted, is now stated in direct terms ; and 
now first is the positive command found re- 
corded, ^ Not to killYnan i* a very important ex- 
ception however being distinctly added, in fur- 
ther oonnnand, 'For the murder of man, the 
' murderer shall, from the hand of man, suffer 
' death.' That any other special command 
was then communicated, we are not informed. 
The rite of sacrifice, previously so distinctly 
mentioned, and aflerward so repeatedly, seems 
largely marked as having been instituted when 
first the grant of flesh for food was made, 
and performance of it, without interruption 
from time before the death of Abel, to 
have been esteemed an indispensable duty. 
Anotherorigin for that rite than such command, 
or for its extension over the globe than the de- 
rivation of all mankind {rom one fantily hold^ 
ing it sacred, as reported not by Moses only, 
but also by heathen tradition, appears to me 
beyond human reason to imagine. Altogether. 
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then it appears indicated that the preserved 
family, holding in memory, or possibly in 
writing, for we know nothing of the origin 
of that inestimable art, the laws and ceremonies 
and the maimer of inforcing observance of 
them in the elder world, further command was 
not, within the Almighty^'s purposes, imme- 
diately requisite. 

Noah's life is reported of duration nearly 
equal tothatofany former antediluvian. After 
him the span of human existstice cm earth was 
gradually contracted, so that, in a few gene- 
rations it was reduced to tlie measure, specified 
by the psalmist, which it has nudntaincd 
through so many centuries since. This short* 
ened space, we well know, affords large nx>m 
for that trial, the Creatpr s apparent purpose in 
placing mankind on earth ; greatly lessening 
however the opportunity, and with it the 
temptation, for those undescribed enormities, 
asserted iii holy writ, consonantiy with tradr- 
tion prevailing among beathcn nations, to have 
disgraced the elder world. 
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But mankind, settled in one of the most pro* 
ductive portions of our globe, becoming nume- 
rous, and retaining so much of the antediluvian 
constitution of body, as to hope for periiaps an- 
tediluvian longevity, presumed in their col- 
lective-power. Their project, described in 
the ancient language^, is not very satisfactorily 
intelligible to us ; but the Creator^s purpose 
on the occasion is clearly declared, ^ that they 
* should be divided/ To produce this result, 
it is added, ^ their speech was confounded.^ 
It does not at all follow that, as some writers 
have supposed, new languages immediately 
arose. But, an extenrave disposition tb seek new 
settlements, among the inviting countries of 
the wide world before them, prevailing, and se- 
paration into several communities ensuing, new 
dialects, through the confusion of their speech, 
arose of course. 

^ Not only Asia was widely peopled, but 
Egypt already a flourishing kingdom, while 
the ordinary age of man still much exceeded its 
final standard, when the excessive wickedness 
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of the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, unde- 
scribed, iqpparently because unfit for descrip- 
tion, induced their catastrophe. In the same 
age, mankind being otherwise left, for their 
trial, widely to their own ways, a family was 
<;hosen by the Almighty for the orig^ of a na- 
tion, to be under his more particular, or more 
declared and manifested, superintending di<p 
rection. 

How much then, or how wholly, probation 
"was the purpose for which mankind has been 
placed in this world, is strcmgly marked in the 
various trials recorded of one singulariiy fa^ 
vored, the destined patriarch of the favored 
nation, Abraham. ^ Among those trials the 
command to sacrifice his only son is eminent 
It could be, to human understanding, only 
through faith in CkxTs goodness, and clear 
confidence that something better than any pre* 
carious enjoyment in this world, was reserved 
for both himself and his son, that Abraham 
was prepared to obey, the severe injunction. 
But the time for the perfect sacrifice was not 
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yet come ; and Abraham^s faith having been 
proved enough to be recorded for example to 
his posterity, other trials moreover being in re- 
serve for his riper years in this world, his son^s 
life was, for the occasion, saved. 

The Old Testament, very remarkably avoid* 
ing to give direct assurance, nevertheless not 
less remarkably abounds with intimations that 
the Almighty^s justice was to be manifested in 
a life to come. When Abraham^s posterity, 
established in Egypt, were, by Code's favor, to 
be relieved from the oppression to which, witlv- 
out any sdn mentioned as the cause, they were 
subjected there, the whole Egyptian people 
Buffered very severely in consequence of fault, 
apparently imputable only to their king, or 
perhaps a few counsellors about him. To this 
purpose so much will occur to every one's re'- 
collection, who has any familiarity with scrip 
ture, that more reference to examples would be 
here superfluous. In the sequel, notice of 
some may be requisite. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Lawsjbr the selected nation* 

It is computed to have been between eight 
and lune hundred years after the flood that a 
religious and moral code, for man^s direction, 
short but comprehensive, was delivered, with 
extraordinary manifestation of supra-human 
authority, to the whole Jewish peojJe, by the 
Almighty^s voice, and then inscribed on ta« 
blets of stone by his immediate agency. Thiese 
tablets being broken, as the history proceeds to 
show, the same code was, at Grod^s command, 
put in writing by Moses, and, with the title of 
the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, re-* 
mmns to us at this day, liable to no reasonable 
suspicion of material, if any, alteration. Im* 
mediately afterward, a code of civil law, more 
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particularly proposed for the Jewish nation^ 
was dictated by the Almighty to Moses, and 
by him put in writing. The delivery of the 
Decalogue being the first occasion on which 
writing is found mentioned by any author, it 
has been supposed by some that letters then 
had their origin, graciously communicated by 
Grod himself. But it is observable that writ* 
mg is not mentioned by the inspired historian 
as a novelty; on the contrary, mention of it, se-^ 
veral times repeated in his following narrative, 
rather marks it as already well known and 
in practice among the Jews, and, almost con-* 
sequently, also among the Egyptians. Its 
real origin thus remains equally unknown witli 
the origin of that invaluable grain, wheats 
which thou^, under cultivation, flourishing in 
widely varying climates, has never yet been 
found indigenous in any part of the earth. I 
irill venture to own that no supposed ori^n of 
alphabetical writing appears to me so probable^ 
so little loaded with diiSculty, or even impos-t 
sibility,as that it was, equally with language, th^ 
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ffA of the Creator to the antediluvian worlds 
and thence, together with wheat, transmitted 
to following mankind. 

. The character of this compendious digest, 
the Decalogue, assorts with the account of its 
origin. Like the Lord's prayer, it may be 
most advantageously compared with all that 
has reached us, concerning the duties of man, 
from Greek and Roman philosophers ; and, if 
any may think the addition respectable, Indian 
and Chinese. It is not likely to have been 
unknown to the great heathen critic, nor out 
of his view, when, as formerly noticed, he de^ 
clared his opinion of the lawgiver of the Jews, 
that he was no ordinary man*. 

The accordance then, such as it is, of hea^ 
then memorials with the Pentateuch, concerning 
the origin of the world, the early state of man- 
Idnd, the deluge, and what followed the deluge, 
together with the doctrine of some of the earliest 
Grecian poets concerning the Godhead, and 
the duty of man, both to his Grod and his 

* Longin. de sublink 
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ndgbbonr, strongly marks, to my mind, tradU 
tion from antediluvian times, and is altogether, 
to me, highly gratifying. That letters, defec* 
tive as were the ancient materials for uaag then, 
should have been lost in migradon and ensuing 
contests finr settlements, while the traditions were 
preserved in memory, is nothing wonderful. 
The early poets, the philosophers of their day, 
were, both for notions of the Deity and for moral 
precept, no unworthy predecessors of the best 
following, in the best times of Grecian science. 
Poetical measure was their resource for supply-* 
ing, by its assistance to memory, the want, or 
the failure, of convenient materials for anyex- 
tennve use of letters. Their age, little ascer* 
tuned, is reckoned within that called the fa- 
bulous, because the earliest heathen political 
history, possibly cotemporary, abounds in fable. 
Their doctrine, however, carrying evidence of 
Ha origin, in what age they severally lived is 
eomparatively unimportant 

Buty among evidences of its origin, some 
deserve more particular observation. In con- 
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^nance with t)ie first commandment, those phU 
losopher-poets asserted the unity of God *. No 
sudh eommination as that of the second against 
the worship of either a plurality, orofimages, 
appears to have reached them. A plurality had 
already, in their time, obtained vulgar credit ; 
but, of image-worship, in their country, in thrir 
age, no indication is found. An opinion of the 
duty of respect for the sanctity of oaths, in* 
forced by the third commandment, has ob^ 
tained, in all ages, the w(»rld over. 

In the Mosmc history, from tiie time when,. 
on finishing the Creation, * God,^ it is stated^ 
* blessed the seventh day and sanctified it,^ no 
mention of the sabbath is found, till the Israel^ 
ites, in the Arabian wildemess, were miracu- 
lously supplied with food. The injunction ihm 
to abstain from collection of that food on th« 
sabbath, with admonition added that, on the 
eve, would be found a supply for the follow- 
ing day, carries appearance, rather of direc- 
tion, concerning a known command in new 

* Aristot. de nimid<K 
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circumstances, than either of a command 
altogether new, or of the renewal of one be^ 
come obsolete. If among heathen nations, tra- 
dition concerning religious respect for a seventh 
day, though s^d to have been maintun- 
ed among some, generally failed, it is nothing 
wonderful. Whether any incorrect remem-^ 
brance of it, or merely feeling and observa- 
tion, led, among so many, perhaps all na- 
tions, to the appointment of days of rest and 
recreation, as required by the constitution of 
men, and of cattle serving mankind, we have 
no assurance; but such days we find every 
where supposed of divine appointment, and 
dedicated to religious offices. 

The commandments onward, to the ninth in- 
clusive, are so much laws of nature, so clearly 
wanted for the wellbeing of man in sodety, that 
they could hardly fail to be law wherever hu- 
man society was estaUished ; yet the divine 
sanction, for assurance of the better disposed, 
and higher authority for eontrouling the li-^ 
centious, would be not only then, but surely 
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remains yet, valuable. The tenth i$ an excel- 
lent cautionary precept, directing the regula- 
tion of desires which might lead to a breach of 
any of the former.l 

It might seem thus that the Ten Com- 
mandments are no more than every thinking 
man, practised in human society, and habi- 
tuated to look to a supra-human power over 
things on earth, would be aware of as a duty, 
the just execution of which might be also the 
common interest of mankind, and the common 
care of any one or more superior beings. But 
how much a sanction, beyond the notion of 
right which every man might hold in his own 
mind, was wanted to inforce the most obvious 
duties of man in society, the arrogant pre- 
tensions of human science, in the age of its 
greatest vigor, may prove. The proud phi- 
losopher, not knowing how it was that he could 
either move or think, would use the ingenuity, 
of which nevertheless he found himself some- 
how possessed, to maintain the notion, teeming 
with evil to all his kind, yet in modem times 
revived and preached, that individual man haa 

a 
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a natural right to do whatever may be pro- 
fitable to him. Where sucli were tenets not in- 
d^d of all, nor of the best philosophers, but of 
some able enough never to have been conjpletely 
out-argued by those who had not the as^stance 
of divine revelation, what preceded, in less eul- 
Vivated time, may seem to have been of 
natural growth. The primitive religion being 
nearly forgotten, Wild notions of many and 
even viciousbeings of supra-human power, how- 
ever arising, being taught by the crafty, and 
believed by the many, obtained the strictest 
sanction of civil laws. Then might not un- 
naturally follow what was reckoned among 
many, even in the most cultivated ages, 
within rules of right and of piety, to pray, as 
appe^s to have been not uncommon, to such 
deities for success in knavery,and in every crime. 
The Decalogue, universaDy among Chris- 
tians, has been reckonedlaw for all mankind, and 
the law of reason as well as of God, with some 
exception otily for two commandments, the 
fourth and the sixth, in r<egard to which the 
following mission of a Saviour^ and the as^ 
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surance of a life td come, made a change. The 
extreme rigor of the observance of the sabbath) 
required by the fourth, seems to have been 
proposed only for the select people, the Jews, 
of whom so many other peculiar observanoes 
were required. It was softened for them, in 
common with others, by our Saviour's gra« 
dous declaration, ^ That the sabbath was made 
^ for man, and not man for the sabbath.* 
After his resurrection, on the first day of the 
week, the joyful celebration of the event of 
that day superseded the rigorous observance 
of the sabbath, prescribed to the Jews. For 
this alteration no specific command is found. 
It rests on unvariq^l custom derired fit)m the 
earliest times of Christianity, yet with some 
appearance of authority from the apostles thent. 
selves, by which the first day of the week has 
been established, instead of the last, as the day, 
with the title of the Lord'^s day, dedicated to 
devotion and rest for all succeeding generations. 
The promise, in the sixth commandment, of 
length of days for honor to parents was super ' 
seded by the far better pronuse of a life to come. 
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' Immediately following the decalogue is a 
code of civil law for the Jewish people ; stated^ 
in the histocy, to have been given under the 
same divine authority) though not with the 
same extraordinary demonstration of it. That 
code isy in many of its parts^ so suited to civil 
sodety altogether, that, in andent times, the 
reason of man led, in many instances, to similar 
institutions; and, among modem nations, it 
has, in many of its parts, been taken for a 
model. But an ensuing ritual, so far from 
being proposed for all mankind, has had, for 
its declared object, to make the Jews a separate 
people, distinguished from all the rest of man- 
kind ; destined ,to hold a ^untry nearly sur- 
rounded by heathen nations; allowed friendly 
intercourse with those nations; pontively for- 
bidden the illiberatity of the Mahometan and 
modem papal institutions, toward those of 
another faith ; but so bound by ordinances for 
observance and forbearance, that, among whom- 
soever of other nations living, they should b^ 
clearly a distinct people. 
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SECTION IX. 

CofUinued Severity of Tried Jbr (lie sekctci 

Nation, 

Taken thus under the Almighty'^s particular 
protection and direction, Anth promise of bless- 
ings to the obedient, the Jews were not, more 
than the rest of mankind, to "be exempted from 
trial*. Their trial indeed was in different cir- 
cumstances ; but if in different degree, appa- 
rently more rather than less severe. After the 
delivery of the decalogue, and the civil regula- 
tions, Moses was called again to the mountain 
to receive ordinances for the ritual, and it may 
seem to have been for trial of the people, or 
discipline, that he was detailed there forty 
days. The peo^e, meanwhile impatient, hav- 

• Lcvit. ch. 26. ' 
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ing flattered themselves with the expectation 
that they were to proceed without delay or 
difficulty to take possession of the country of 
their progenitor Abraham as their restored in- 
heritance, deserted apparently by thdo* leader 
an the wilderness extending from the Red sea 
to the river Euphrates, began to lose their 
confidence in him ; and, notwithstanding the 
various past demonstrations of supra-human 
power in their favor, to lose also their con- 
fidence in either the power or the goodness of 
the Grod of their forefathers, 

Moses, we are told, was instructed in all the 
learning of the Egyptians*. But learning, 
among them, according to credible accounts^ 
was hmited to a particular class, even of their 
own nation. The favor therefore, indulged to 
Moses, under drcumstances mentioned in scrip- 
ture, would not be likely to be within reach, 
perhaps, of any other Jew, But the super* 
stitious doctrine, to which fjie learned of the 

• Acts^c. r. T. 81. 
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Egyptians, for their own pprposes^ engaged the 
attachment of their people, appears to have 
been denied to none; and, being shown in pub- 
he practice, hardly could be denied to the 
Jews, whose own law and divinity, till the de- 
livery of the decalogue, apparently rested o^ 
tradition from their forefathers; whether |dl, 
or any part, in writing, we have no assurance. 
Andent heathen testimcHiies of all Icinds show 
how much it was in belief, among the heathen 
nations, that the successful of mankind^ whether 
in good or evil deeds, were favored, and those 
faiHng in enterprise opposed, by some pre 
vailing powers above. This is not only promi- 
nent in Homer^s poems, of an age long before 
the rise of tliat called philosophy, but strik- 
ingly displayed, when philosophy had readied 
its summit, in some expressions of Vir^l*; 
strongly marking his distress' of mind, arising 
from his inability to reconcile what was or- 

* Especially* and Terj remarkably, in Uis cxclaraatioDs 
' Tantasoe animis coeleslibus irs!' and ' Bipbeus, ju$lis9iinu»- 
' umis ', Diis allter visum!* 



dfinarily happening to mankind, while und^ 
sured of a future life, with goodness and jus- 
tice in a superintending Providence. Doubt 
on the sattie ground, it may seem to have been, 
among the Jews, which led them to tumult ; 
ill such excess that even Aaron, and those left 
with him in command, could no way appease 
it but by complying with the requisition of the 
multitude for an image of a calf to be cast in 
gold, to which, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians, they paid adoration. 

On the return of Moses, the punishment for 
this rebellion against divine authority was sig- 
nal ; not what Christianity would authorise for 
human decrees, but what human reason may 
suppose within the divine purpose for exam- 
ple to those who, without promise of a future 
life, might, nevertheless, in a future life, receive 
reward or punishment proportioned to their 
desert in this world. Moses commanded the 
tribe of Levi, who declared their aversion to 
the rebellion and their readiness to abide by the 
given law of God, to take the sword ; and, for* 
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bidditig regard for connection by biobd or 
fHendship, directed the slaughter of three 
thousand of the disobedient. 

Of a following rebellion God took the punish- 
ment on himself. The people, in fear of the 
reported strength of the land which, under 
promise of success, they were directed to in- 
vade, refused. A pestilence, sent among them, 
destroyed more than fourteen thousand ; and 
not oifly the immediate conquest, beforeoffered, 
was now denied, but it was declared that 
they should remain forty years in the de- 
sert, so that only two of those who came 
in manhood from Egypt should enter the 
land. 

Purpose, in this severity, seems obvious 
for the reason of man to imagine. The direct 
power of God might inabl^ any small nation to 
conquer many great ones, and force corrupt 
tiinds to good conduct. But we do not see, in 
scripture, miracles wasted. When the natural 
course of things in this world may suffice, mira- 
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cks are not interposed. It is observable 
that the attachment of the Jews to Egyptian 
superstition, Egyptian haHts, and what, in 
the desert at least, they este^[ne4 Egypti^ 
luxuries, had been manifested*. A new ge- 
neration, therefore, which might indeed have 
been infonned, but, educated in the desert 
Arabia under the new law, could not have had 
experience of any of these, may seem to have 
been, in that common course of nature which 
Divine providence has allotted to mankind, 
fittest, with recruited numbers, to take posses- 
sion of the promised land, and establish there 
the proposed order of things. 

It is repeatedly and strongly stated in holy 
writ, as of the general character of the Jews, 
that they were stubborn, and prone to discon- 
tent and rebellion ; yet some apology for their 
repeated disobedience, even to the renunciation 
of their own pure religion, and addiction to 
heathen superstition, the sacred history seems 

♦ Numbcri, c, nI. v, 5. 
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to ofier. In the Arabian wilderness, liviiig ia 
tents, in an unmeasinred extent of banen sand, 
dependent on a daily miracle for their daily un- 
varied food, they felt themselves in many pcnnta 
in more unpleasant drcumstances than the na- 
tions who, worshipping the sun and stars, or 
even calves and serpents, held the rich 00131* 
tries around; themselves remaining, equally 
as those nations, unassured of reward in a fu- 
ture Ufe for patient suffering here. Indmatioii, 
however, of a future state, as it had been 
transmitted am<mg the heathen, so it appears 
to have been occasionally repeated to the Jews, 
and may seem implied in what followed. The 
office of Moses, to keep order among such 
a people, so situated, was clearly arduous; yet 
he was positively denied the satisfaction of 
completing the business on which he was di- 
vinely commissioned. To see the pronnsed 
land from a distance only was allowed him, 
after which he presently died. If a future 
life was in his view, which, though not said, 
appears posiaUc, his death may seem indeed a 
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Guthanasy. Though a hundred and twenty 
years old, ' his strength,^ in the words of our 
translation, ^ did not fail, nor was his eye dim ;* 
implying that he retained full possession of 
bodily and mental faculties. His departure was 
not a translation to heaven without death, but 
the nearest to it of any recorded separation of 
soul'and body; affording to the Jews perhaps the 
strongest intimation they ever recdved of a fu- 
ture life, while the declaration was yet withheld. 
When the Israelites were at length directed 
to invade Canaan, that country was divided, 
as the early world was very generally, Greece, 
eqiedally, we know, in Homer'*s age, and Bri- 
tain so late as Julius Caesar^s, into little states 
unnumbered, whose chiefs were distinguished 
by the title*whicb, in modern times, has been 
reserved for more extensive sovereignties. On 
account of the general wickedness of the 
Canaanites it is distinctly declared, the Israel- 
ites were commanded to destroy or exterminate 
the whole population. Particulars of the wick- 
edness, apparently as unfit for public descrip- 
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tioD^ are, in the history, wholly avoided* 
In the Jewish law only, forbidding abo- 
minations practised in some neighbouring 
countries, intimation of them is found; to 
which the unsuspicious testimony of heathen 
writers and sculptors, in yet existing relics of 
their works,, more than sufficiently adds. The 
assurance then remaining from the early 
Greek poets, through their silence about such 
corruptions, that at least they were not yet 
familiar in their country, and that, with a 
purer morality, juster notions of tlie deity 
were held among those who, while the multi- 
tude w:ere led away with strangely wild no- 
tions, had leisure and disposition for thought 
and reflexion, is, for the matter of fact, highly 
gratifying. But yet farther it is, to my mind, 
gratifying to observe that thus Divine Pro- 
vidence may seem to have allowed heathen 
works, good and bad, to assist in accounting 
to limited human reason for what, in his dis- 
pensations, might appear least consistent with 
his attributes of goodness and mercy. To stop 
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the extravagant corruption of morals, which 
might lead to excessive trial, both for the Jews, 
who were to possess the forfeited country of 
the Canaanites, and for the surrounding Gen- 
tiles, to whom the Jews were to afford improv- 
ing example, extirpation was decreed against 
that whole people, while charity was command- 
ed to all others. 
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SECTION X. 

The historical Books of the OlS Testament 
unsuited to general Edification. 

To persons at this day, educated and habitu- 
ated to thought and reflexion, it cannot be 
tiecesBary to remark that the indiscriminate 
slaughter of nations, the particular severity of 
the prophet Samuel to one of their princes, 
with other matters related in the Old Testament 
as warranted by that Altnightiness which can 
largely reward^ in another life, suffering in 
such or in any other way, in this, haye clearly 
not been proposed as examples for man, of his 
own jud^ent) to follow. Far firom wanting 
Christianity to ascertain so much, those exam- 
ples were not even for the Jews to follow, but 
only to tremble at, as admonitions of what, un- 
der divine authority, might ootne upon them- 
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selves. Througli these, however, and other 
matters recorded in the Old Testament, that 
book is surely hazardous in the hands of the 
uneducated ; and liable to be perverted, as, in 
modem instances, it has been, to ill purpose 
by the designing, whose views to their interest 
might lead them to impose on the simple. 
But, among the Jews, their sacred book 
could not come readily and extendvely into 
such hands. The art of printing did not then 
aiTord means to distribute numerous copies 
among those, who would presently dispose of 
them to any for wanted food or pernicious 
drink. Every synagogue probably would have 
a copy, more or less complete. But it was 
only for persons appointed, under strict rule, 
to read, and to expojtind to the congregation, 
parts duly selected. Christ himself undertook 
this office ; thus apparently affording intima-* 
tion sufficiently authoritative^ that, for the 
bulk of mankind, selection and exposition are 
needful The founders of the Church of Eng^ 
lapd accordingly*, npt inattentive probably tQ 
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this admonition, with which their own judge- 
ment on the subject would correspond^ have 
not proposed the whole, nor nearly the whole, 
of the Old Testament for public instruction, 
but have appointed only what they have pro- 
perly denominated lessons, selected from it, to 
be read to the people. 

Among matters occurring early in the histo-^ 
rical part of the Old Testament, which can- 
not fail to be striking, to any who look into 
the book, as surdy unfit to be offered without 
comment to uninstructed minds, are Lot's 
drunkenness and incest; the more hazardous 
as, even in the New Testament, he is styled 
the virtuous Lot. Comment on that hazanlous 
portion of scripture maybe seen in Stackhouse^s 
history (^ the Bible, ingenious, learned, and 
perhaps sufficiently apologizing for such a de- 
tail in Jewish history. Considerable pecula- 
tions were the progeny of the incest. Genea- 
logies were, among the Jews, in various ways 
interesting ; and it appears to have been held 
important to distinguish such races as those 

R 
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proceeding from Lot^s daugbters; But the 
very learning and ingenuity of the apology, 
without whidi it were no i^Iogy, unfit it lor 
uninstructed minds. Nevertheless, properly 
treated, that history may afford valuable Icsbobs; 
showing, in singularly strong example, that, to 
avoid vice, and be steady in a holy Kfe, it i& no 
certain course to fly from a corrupt city to a de- 
sert; that there are laces of solitude as wellaa 
of the over great assemblage of multitudes; 
and temptations which, amoi^ muUitudes, far 
less occur. Oocasioa wiH come in the sequel, 
should the fuioposed sequel evar be completed^ 
to resume this subject 

Bishop Tomfine, inhisworkintitledEIenienis 
of Christian Theology*, has observed'^ that, 

< among the objections to the divine authority 

< of the Pentateuch, the command to destrc^ 
^ tlie nations of Canaan is considered as being 
^absolutely irreconcileable widi divine justice, 

< and therefore a& impossible to have proceeded 
^ from Ghxl. It is. a curious example,^ he pioi- 

• EI. of C!ir. Theol. ▼. I. p. 70, Ed. 1815. 
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eeeds, ' of the ineonfflstency of scep6cBi argu- 
^ Bients, that the destruction of the mhalxtants 
^ of a small part of the earth is pronounced in^ 
^compatible with the divine attributes^ wMIe 
^the destrttctioa of the whole world by the 
^deluge is passed without any sudi conw 

* ment But the deluge is a fact authenticated 
^ by such yariety of proofs and so umversally 

* acknowledged in all ages aiid oouotriesy that 
^ its consistency with the justiee of God must 
^ be allowed^ or his moral goveniment iaiust be 
' at once denied. And yet, in reality, the ge^ 
^ neral destruction of the human race by the 
^ deluge, and the partiat extermination of the 
'iiihabitai^ of Canaan by the Israelites, ar^ to 
'be accounted forupon the same {»'ineiple. In 
' both cases it was the enormous wiekedaesil of 
Hhe pieople that di^w oA them sudt aghal 
' pumshment^ 

I am thankful to the bishop i&t mudi satis- 
factory information from his work, yet, in pro^ 
secuting what I have undertaken, I reckon it a 
duty to notice what appears to me an te-. 
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portant distinction between the two examples 
which he has compared. The deluge was an 
infliction upon mankind immediately from Grod. 
Such also wete the severities to the Egyptians, 
aoid the pestilence suffered by the Jews in the 
wilderness. But for the destruction of the 
people of Canaan, as for the punishment of 
the Jews commanded by Moses, man was the 
instrument All, as directed by the will of 
Chid, axe justified to human reason, through 
the Christian dispensation, precisely as the al- 
lowance for the slaughter of the righteous Abel; 
and, for example of another kind, the con- 
tinually troubled and anxious life of Moses, 
with reward, in this life, limited as the history 
teDs. The assurance ci a life to come, fully,' 
and, as it appears to me, alone reconciles all. 

Moreover as examples it seems very imports 
ant to distinguish between the deluge, a mira- 
culous infliction from the immediate hand of 
God, and slaughter by the hand of man: the 
former abundantly beyond human power to 
follow; the other known to have been most 
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unwarrantably followed ; under pretence pre^ 
posterous^ yet such as bore away uncultivated 
minds, with inflamed passions, under mfluence 
of wicked leaders, to deedfi shocking to Chris- 
tian humanity. 
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SECTION XI. 

Sequel of Jewish history. 

The long sequel of the history of the Jews, 
far fknn boastful or flattering, on the contrary, 
represents the nation altogether neither of an 
amiable or a respectable character; and thus 
afibrds the strongest presumption that its pos- 
terity, who preserved tad have transmitted it 
through so many ages, were perfectly satisfied 
that it was of authority not to be contro- 
verted. 

Soon after thar establishment in the conquer- 
ed country, a disposition to rebellion against 
their Almighty protector gained among them ; 
and, as in the wilderness to return to Egyp- 
tian superstition^ so now to adopt, from the con- 
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quercd and surrounding people, the Syrian ; 
not, we may suppose, equally Ticious with the 
Canaanite, yet congenial. Punishment fol- 
lowed ; from conquerors they became conquer- 
ed and tributary. Relieved, after sufferings 
which produced repentance, their gDvernment, 
under the direction of perscms appcnnted to com* 
municate with God himself for his commands 
concerning their affairs, dissatisfied them. Not 
immediately again rebelling, they only so- 
licited that they might have a hereditary king, 
like the nations around them, to be their leader 
in war, and bound to due administratiqn of af* 
fairs, under their laws ^ which were immutable, 
and guarded by the whole bodyof priestsand the 
whole tribe of Levites; This was gi-aciously con- 
ceded, though not without admonition that their 
lot would not be altogether mended. Yet under 
the second and third kings, David and Solo- 
mon, the Jewish monarchy prospered so that, 
With states of great extent and power around, 
it was among the richest, most powerful, and 
most respected of its age. 
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It can hardly but appear, on first con^der- 
ation, strange in extreme, that Solomon, emi- 
nent for abilities and mental acquisitions, should 
in his latter years have become an idolator, un- 
less his mind became absolutely deranged; 
which, not out of the course of nature for men 
of eminent abilities, is not said of him. To 
account for it we are left to conjecture ; ground 
for which, however, in tlie history of man as 
delivered in holy writ, seems aiTorded. 

While the Jewish nation flourished under 
David and Solomon, the bordering empires of 
Syria, Assyria, and Egypt, and the commer- 
cial realm of Tyre, flourished greatly. Far- 
ther then than as the Jews had been brought 
from a kind of bondage, not uncommon among 
the nations of antiquity, what superiority they 
enjoyed, while their law bound them to observ. 
ances and forbearances from which other nations 
were free, hardly appears. Immortality of the 
soul of man, repeatedly intimated, had however 
not been assured. Hence the gener£d character 
of melancholy, and the complaints continually 
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xecurring, in the Psalms^ apparently have had 
their origin. The same failure has made great 
dif&culty for the able author of that extraordi- 
nary work the book of Job. In that book is 
found what has been esteemed prophetical of a 
future redeemer; and indication in the Psalms, 
to the same purpose, is assured to us in the 
New Testament. But it seems evident that 
the authors had no satisfactory assurance 
of a future life. To me then it appears 
allowable conjecture, that anxious medita- 
tion on this fiulure, working on Solomon'^s 
powerful mind^ while temptation abounded 
around, was of principal efficacy to produce, 
afler a youth of piety and glory, that disre« 
gard which he showed, in advanced years, for 
the fttlmonitions of the prophets, and the sa« 
cred history of his nation ; and then it would be 
no extraordinary course of human conduct to 
allow others to seek, if not even himself to hope 
for, protection in temporal enjoyments from 
those imaginary divinities which surrounding 
nations adored,and, neglecting the Godof Israel^ 
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yet were flourishing. Solomon having so given 
himself up to doubt that, at length, having 
yielded to temptation, he proceeded to concur 
with the {HX>fligate nations around him even in 
idolatry, the similar error of princes of inferior 
mental powers, his successors, and the influence 
of their example on the multitude under tliem, 
will less appeeac surprising* It seems to me 
th^i becoming Christians, who are favored with 
views not open to them, to mix some generous 
(Nty witli our just reprobation of the errors of 
the antient Jews. Warrant for us to vie in 
bitterness of reproach against them with their 
own prophets, divinely commissioned to warn 
and reclaim them, surdy is wholly wanting. 

To pursue Jewish hisUny throughout, in 
some measure within my purpose, is, however,^ 
wholly beyond my probable opportunity. The 
prophetical books, which have so largely em- 
ployed the pens of writers better qualified, I 
shall leave to them. An observation or two, 
occurring, to me, on the Jewish ritual, and on 
the civil code, I will offer, though uncertain 
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how far I may so either controvert, or merely 
repeat, what may have been said by others. 

The ritual, descending as it does to the 
ilireption of ao many minute particulars of 
forms and materials for sacred purposes, as 
well as of troublesome observances^ in them- 
selves utterly unimportant, may, without con* 
sideration of the particular situation o£ the 
Jewish people, as well as of the purpose of 
their selection, shock human pride, as below 
Almi^ty wisdom. But, looking around us, 
we shall see it in close consonance with what 
comes within our knowledgeof tlie minutenesses 
ijt nature; hardly, if at all, less wonderful 
than its magnificences; and k is clearly in 
uniaoo with the assurance of the Alniiirhty's 
particular piovidence, given in the phras^ 
^ Not 4 sparrow falls to the groimd but your 
^ heavenly father knoweth it ;' and ' Even the 
'hairs of your head are numbered.' 

The obvious purpose of the ritual was to 
maintain the separation between the Jewish 
people, and the nations around tliem ; whose; 
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idolatries, undescribed apparently because, as 
heathen testimonies indicate, unfit for descrip- 
tion, the sacred history shows to have had 
large and successful temptation for them. It 
was also evidently adapt^ to try thdr patience 
.and disposition to obedience. Of its minute 
xlirectjons one appears to me deserving notice, 
as among matters marking a single origin of all 
religion, variously as, in the course of ages, and 
among the wanderings, and controversies, and 
imaginations, and desires, and solicitudes of 
mankind, it became corrupted. The rite o£ 
Sacrifice, so widely, if not even universally 
diffused over the worlds seems to have required, 
in earliest tiuMs, only a ^mple hearth for the 
holy ceremony of preparing the victipi} dedi- 
cated to the Deity, for the meal to ensue for 
men. But a hearth raised, and of aze hmited, 
as heathen altars of later times are found, 
would have ill suited for the hecatombs of that 
called the heroic age, or for the earher ample 
sacrifice, which Noah is stated to have offered 
presently after the flood. The hearth for that 
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sacrifice, according to the phrase in our trans- 
lation, warranted by the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate, was built by Noah for the occasion ; 
an expression which however may imply no 
more than that it was formed of stones artifici- 
ally put together, or even of earth put into due 
shape. Sacred floors are described by Homer 
as curiously wrought, but rare ; wonders of 
the age. Neither raised ahar, nor paved 
hearth, is mentioned in his descriptions of 
sacrifices ; whence it may seem probable that 
the highly wrought sacred floor, apparently 
a hearth for bumt-ofiering, was a novelty in 
Greece, introduced through commercial inter- 
course, already then carried on with Phenicia. 
It may seem to have been for establishing the 
greater distinction between the Jewish and 
the heathen' rites, that while, for other mat- 
ters' of sacred ceremony, richness of material 
and splendor of ornament are commanded, 
yet, for the fire for sacrifice, the ritual law 
strictly required that the hearth or altar should 
be of simple ei^rth, or of stone unwrought 
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as it might be gathered from the ground or 
broken from the rock*. 

Conoerning the mil law two matters ooeur, 
as proper for observation here, though one 
has been abeady mentioned in a note. The 
Hebrew language^ in common with the Greek 
and Latin, appears to hare wanted vrards to 
distinguish, in the advantageous manner of 
ours, the very different crimindky of similar, 
c»r nearly simUar acts, having precisely the same 
resnlt, murder and manslaughter. Neverthe- 
less the Mosaic law, in cireurnkx^utory exphom- 
tion, distinguishes those crimes in the same 
manner as the English, and directs tat each 
its {MToper punishmeDt. Perhaps this has not 

* The altar built by Nnah, for Itts numerous sacrifice, is 
called in the Septuagtnt dverjof npiov^in the Vulgate AliTABB. 
The Greek &thers ol the church adopted the focmer word^ 
and the Latin the latter, to ^gnifj the ChristiaB commu- 
nion-table, using the more common words fiwf/Ag and ara, 
as distinctive of the heathen altar. Among the classical 
writers there seems to have been no clearly decided distinc* 
tioiL 
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always been adverted to^ as surely it ought to 
be, in tiansktingtlie scripture and in comment* 
ing on it. 

The other matter has particularly, and alto- 
gether creditably, in the present age, engaged 
public attention, namely slavery. It is un- 
questionably a Christian duty to improve the 
condition of man as extensively as possible. 
The Jewish dispensation did not require this, 
but, on the contrary, by its linutatioii of inter- 
course, was considerably adverse to it Rnles 
for the Jews, therefore, ooncemmg slavery, as 
concerning numerous other matters, will not be 
rules for Christians, and yet may deserve the 
consideration of Christians. The very fiisl 
article in the Jewish code relates to slaves ; and 
it sanctions the slav^i not only of GientiJes to 
Jews, but of Jews to Jews; giving different 
rules fot their treatment. If indeed dispas- 
sionate consideration be given to the subject, it 
will be obvious, that, in the state of mankind 
in the early ages, slavery was an institution, not 
only of convenience, and almost of necessity, 
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toward the wanted cultivation of the soil for 
the production of food for increasing mankind, 
but really of mercy. Among barbarians, from 
earliest history to this day, it has been little 
common to spare the hves of those overcome in 
battle. Even among the Greeks, to Homer^s 
age, it was little commim ; and this not without 
reasonable plea of necessity. The conquerors 
had not means to maintain prisoners in idle- 
ness, and could not safely set them free. In 
that state of the world, therefore, wars being 
continual, it was obviously a humane policy 
to provide that, prisoners being made valua- 
ble property, it should be the conqueror^s in- 
terest to preserve them. Such however was 
the kind of civil government which had it» 
growth under influence of that early policy, 
that, even in the most flourishing times of 
Grecian philosophy, the ablest cultivators of 
political science were unable to say how so- 
ciety could be maintained, how states could be 
ruled and defended, without slaves to produce 
food and clothing for the rulers and defenders. 
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In this remarkable instance thus we find hear 
then philosophy, as formerly we observed 
heathen reli^on, holding cLonance ^th 
what is approved in holy writ. 

But the necessity for slav^ is an evil pe- 
culiar to the infancy of nations* Wherever 
the state of population and of dvil society is 
such that slavery is no longer necessary, or of 
important expediency^ it must be the interest, 
not less than the moral and religious duty, of 
the govenung among mankind to abolish it 

Policy, however, though to be oontrouled 
by religion and morality, should not be con- 
founded with them. ' That slavery, authorized 
by the Old Testament, is forbidden by the 
New, cannot be shown ; and, if trial is the 
purpose for which man has his existence in this 
world, the allowance of slavery, far from being 
adverse, is an additional mode for both slave 
and master. Yet a serious consideration re- 
mains. To measure moral trial for man is the 
office of almiglity wisdom and all-perfect good- 
ness only. It is man'^s duty to do as he would be 

1 
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done by ; or as, were he in the other''s circum- 
stances, using unbiassed reason he must think 
right to be done. Compulsion fnMn man to man, 
of any kind, though necessary in every state 
of society, yet being a]k)wable only for com- 
mon goody it folk>ws that, in one state of so- 
ciety, slavery may be warrantable, fluid even 
requisite; not for the good of every individual, 
but for the general good, even of those in 
slavery; whm'eas in another it is adverse equally 
to good poliey as, not indeed to the direct 
word of scripture^ but to the principles of the 
Christian religion. Difficulty for legislators, 
thus, in former ages has been* and again may or 
even must be. The ready observation on this 
is that, so, both the legislator, and the slave 
on whose condition he decides, is subjected to 
the mmn purpose of the existence of botli in 
this world, Trial Indeed the world being 
so ccHistituted that, without evil, good deeds 
cannot he, opportunity for evil is found every- 
where; and thus a national question about 
slavery may furnish scope for self-interest, vain- 
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glofy, and hypocrisy, equally as for the generous 
passions and corresponding deeds. 

In closing this portion of my subject, I will 
venture upon a dedaration, ^ich I think may 
belong to it. At Rome, under the first em- 
perors, Jews were numerous, probably some 
wealthy, but all, for those called their supersti- 
tions, despised. Had I been then educated a 
heathen there, having befere me the Jewish 
history as defivered in the Septuagint, and 
therewith all the heathen traditions concern- 
ing preceding times of which I have any 
knowledge, I think I should have accepted the 
account, in the Old Testament, oftheAfanigh^'s 
dealings with man as a very Valuable addi- 
tion to all that had been received among other 
nations; explaining much, correcting much. 
Nevertheless I should be doubtful of much, 
as unable to see its consistency with the best 
human notions of an almighty, aO-wise, and 
all-good Creator : especially the selection of one 
small nation, from among the unnumbered of 
mankind, for extraordinary favor, and for pro- 

i2 
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mises of peculiar protection on condition of 
constant obedience ; that nation b^ng acknow- 
ledged by its own historians to have been, 
through a course of centuries, continually re- 
fractory, often grossly rebellious, consequently 
suffering almost all that a nation coujd suf- 
fer short of extinction^ yet remmning a sepa* 
rate nation, but in subjection to others, whose 
religion they were bound by their own to 
abhor, iwould be what I might least be able to 
bring my mind to conceive ; solution, as far 
as Almighty Wisdom appears to have thought 
fit for our state of trial, remaining for the next 
period in the History of the world. 
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SECOND PART. 



SECTION I. 

State of ills World when Christ wets bom, . 

ASSURANCE concerning the Christian dis- 
pensation rests principally on the four several 
accounts of the birth, actions, doctrine, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, delivered in the 
several writings called the Gospels*, the Acts of 

* The old Eoglbh word godspel, whence for smoother 
pronunciatioii the modern gospel has arisen, is an exact 
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the apostles, and the Epistles, which were ad- 
dressed by some of the apostles to some of the 
earliest congregations of Christians. All were 
originally written in the Greek language, un- 
less Matthew's Gospel should be excepted, con- 
cerning which it is in quesUon whether the 
Greek, w.hich alone remains, has been the 
original, or it was written by him in the Hebrew 
of his day, for the Jews, for which the testi- 
mony seems fuller, and presently translated, 
as it appears certainly to have been, into 
Greek, then the general language of the ci- 
vilized world, and much in use even among the 
Jews. For the age ill which Christ lived and 
sufiered, and for the general character of the 
doctrine, farther testimony, as unquestionable 
as any of ancient history, remains from hea- 
then writers. 
The remark, though old, may be not im- 

trjatlatiou of the original Greek Evangblion, meaning sooo 
TIDING ; the adjective, now written with a double o, good, 
having been »peit, in the old laDguagc, as the Mibstautive 
Ci.ocf, with a biiigle o. 
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properly repeated here, that the world, at the 
time of the birth of Christ, was in a state sin- 
gularly prepared, by the ciicamstances of many 
previous centuries, for extensive reception of 
religious and moral doctrine, which the culti- 
vated reason of man might approve, and for 
denial to any extensive success of imposture. 
While, in the first ages after the flood, mankind, 
wandering in all directions to find advantageous 
pasture for the mttltiplying. herds and flocks*; 
fighting for it often, slowly settling-f ; expelled 
often, and in turn expelhngj, became in large 
prop(»'tion barbarous, dvilizadon derived from 
the antediluvian world remained in the rich 
country first peopled. It is always gratifying 
to me, and I have had satisfaction in observing 
most respectable ecclesiastical writers express- 
ing, the san^ sentiment, to find sacred and 
profane testimonies concur. Here then, and 
through a long coarse of following events, 

among the most remarkable and important in 

« 

• Gen. ch. 35 and 37. f StraWU 5 et 7. { Thucjytl. 1. I. 
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the civil history of the world, the concurrence 
is striking. In that country where civilization 
remained, a powerful empire arose; and art 
and science had made. great advances in an 
age so early that, to account for matters 
averred in profane history, the asnstanoe of 
holy writ is wanted. Husbandry, mumc, and 
the manufacture of metals, are there mention- 
ed as derived to the repeopled world from an- 
tediluvian times *. The length of life stated 
to have been granted to Noah, and to his 
sons after him, must appear not unneedful 
for communicating knowledge preserved; so 
that the perfection indicated might be at- 
tained, and the great Assyrian empire esta-- 
blished, within so few generations, and so few; 
centuries, as the sacred writers and the hea- 
then,, and after them the ablest chronologers 
comparing their testimonies, have concurred in 
asserting. The science of Assyria was early 
carried to Egypt, where, under the singulariy 

* Gen. cb. iv. 
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advantageous circumstances of the country,' 
with a great population in narrow space, the 
only power arose capable of balancing the 
Assyrian. 

I The &thers of the Jewish nation were among 
the wanderers. Having migrated from Chal- 
dea to Canaan, and afterward to Egypt, they 
were there reduced to bondage. Relieved 
irom this, with demonstrations of divine inter- 
ference in their favor, and settled again in 
their former country, they, for a time, so flou* 
rished, that the kingdom of Judea was among 
the most powerful known : but, falling soon 
after under mis-rule, nearly the whole qation 
was carried away to slavery in the original 
seat of empire. '• \ ^ 

The corruption of the primitive religion, in 
Syria and Egypt gross, in Greece afterward 
ingeniously extravagant, was smaller in Chal* 
dea than in any other country of which histo- 
rical memoriak remain, except Persia. The 
conquering people thus would be less adverse 
to the religious faith and practices of the con- 
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quered, and both fmth and practice would be 
less liable to perversion by their conqnercMrs. 
But, after they had remained exiles in servitude 
during seventy years, when new generations, 
not adopting the reli^on, had nevertheless been 
in drcumstances necessarily to learn the speech 
of th^ conquerors, a prince of extraordinary 
talents, inheriting the dominion of two bor- 
dering nations northward and eastward, 'one 
eminent for wealth, the other for military 
virtues, conquered the Assyrian empire. In 
his own country, so the unsuspicious testimony 
of heathen writers assures us, the religious 
belief, described in hciy writ as transmitted by 
Noah s family, remained purer than in any 
other of so late an age, known from history* 
The conqueror, the great Cyrus, is repre- 
sented, even by profane writers, as having 
possessed eminently dvil with military virtues. 
Educated to purer notions of the Deity and of 
service due to him, the Chaldean superstitions 
are likely to have oflended him. That th^ 
were in no esteem with his successors ancient 
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history satisfactorily shows. Taking the Jews 
however under his protection, he restored 
thenoi to their former distant country ; not to 
be a nati<Mi absolutely independoit of his em- 
pire ; from which indeed, in thdr restored oon- 
diUon, they would want protection; but with 
all opportunity to rebuild their temple, and 
follow in all freedom the religion of their fin*e-> 
fathers. Unsteady enough to forfeit again 
that favor of God which was promised only 
for exact obedience, they became divided 
into two nations, forming two sects in reli^on; 
and, failing to earn divine protection b^ond 
what enabled each to hold its civil and religious 
institutions, they never again acquired strength 
to maintain a complete political independency. 
They were still one among many natims 
under protection of the Persian empire, when 
the Macedcmian Alexander conquered that 
empire. Through that event Grecian sci* 
enoe, then at its hei^t, was extended far; 
and the Grecian language, the most perfect 
known to have been spoken by men, became 
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the conimoh speech for civil and commercial 
communication, from the south of France, 
and west of Spiun, where were Grec^m go- 
Icmies, through the south of Europe and 
north 43f Africa and middle of Asia, to distant 
India, where, by Alexander, colonies were 
planted. On the conquoor^s premature 
death, in the division of the empire, the 
Hebrew people suffered; but, taken under 
protection and into favor by the powerful and 
enlightened Grecian sovereigns of Egjrpt, their 
polity^ and even th^r reli^on, were not only 
protected but extended. Then first their sa- 
cred books were translated into another lan- 
guage, and that the universal language ; and 
knowledge of their history, their law, and thdr 
institutions, was laid open to all the learned 
world. 

This was the state of tilings when the 
Bomans, conquering Greece, and zealously 
adopting Grecian science, contributed still to 
spread it, together with the Grecian speech ; 
adding all the Grecian kingdoms, into which 
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Alexander's empire had been divided, to their 
dominion of almost all then known of Europe 
and Africa. The world had not before seen a 
dominion 'nearly' so large, nor anything ap- 
proaching such an extension of science, and of 
'one language, the general language of com- 
merce, and peculiarly the language of science. 
Through events then which gave absolute 
authority over that empire to one man, peace 
was established more extenavely over the 
world than in any other period known from 
history; and under these circumstances, in 
Judea, among the most cultivated nations 
of that empire, Christ was bom. Another 
period comparably favorable for the propaga^ 
tion of a doctrine, in many points alx)ve human 
reason, which yet human reason, duly coh~ 
scious of its own deficiency, must, as far as its 
powers go, approve, and comparably adverse 
to extensive deception of mankind, the history 
of the world does not offer. 



■ .. » 
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SECTION II. 

Of the Evangelists. 

The circumstances of the life and death of 
Christ, and the extensive and deep impression 
made by his doctrine, which impelled even 
heathen authors, men of high civil rank, to 
. bear those tesdmonics which may require far- 
ther notice in the sequel*, induced several to 
publish accounts of them f. Of these writers, 
though bad purpose is not found imputed to 
any, some would have better, and others less 
correct information. In a very early age of 
Christianity a selectbn from them was judged 
necessary, and the consent of the sodeties of 
Christians, in different parts of the Roman 
empire, established a preference for the four 

* Tacit. Plin. Sueton. f Luke, c« t. 
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preserved to usl The others, neglected as less 
authentic or needless, are no longer known to 
exist. 

Of the selected four, Matthew's gospel, ac- 
cording to credible early testimony, wa^ tlie 
first published. Matthew was a Hebrew, 
holding the office of tax-gatherer under the 
Roman government, and thence called, by the 
Roman tide of the office, a publican. This 
employment of natives of the conquered pro- 
vinces, in such an office, implies a liberaKty in 
the Roman govemm^t, then imperial ; but 
the general prejudices of the Jews, and their 
pride, as a nation, claiming to hold peculiar 
privileges from God, nuide them generally in- 
sensible to this ; insomuch that, though, for 
centuries past, never exempt from tribute to 
those whom divine providence had allowed to 
be their conquerors, the title of publican in 
their estimation, or in the opinion which lead- 
ing men among them endeavoured to spread, 
involved that of sinner. With the divine per- 
son, specially commissioned to call sinners to 
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repentance, this had no Weight. Information 
fails of the previous course of Matthew^s life; 
but it appears that he wasof a turn of mind to 
rejoice in Christ^s doctrine as soon as it became 
known to him, insomuch that, though he was 
in an office through which it is indicated that he 
was wealthy, he was among the earliest of the 
divine teacher'^s followers*. 

Probably Matthew had been' educated for 
business to qualify him for the office which he 
held under the Roman government; learned 
also in the Jewish scripture, the Old Tes- 
tament ; of polite letters he had nothing. It 
is indeed observable of the Hebrew writers 
generally, that they show little of the art of 
literature. - Powerful in expression^ they were 

* Matthew entertained in his house, not only Clirist and 
his attending disciples, mostly poor, and accustomed to coarse 
fare, but several publicans with them, probably accustomed 
to plentiful and choice diet ; not like the farmers-general for- 
merly in France, being inferior in office of the same kind; 
but still so far that, together with their office, it was taken as 
matter for reproach by the hypocritical Pharisees. Mat. c. 9. 
V. 9. Mark, c. 2. v. 1 4, • 
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careless of^ method and the maintenance of con- 
nexion. Matthew, thus, like the writers of 
the Old Testament, strong in detached sen- 
tences, shows himself utterly unhabituated to 
arrange thought for advantageous communi- 
cation in any extent to others. But this very 
defect makes the extraordinary merit of his 
work the more striking. Sentiments the most 
sublime, and a morality and notions of the 
Sdty so superior to all reported of Socrates, 
or written by Cicero, coming in so uncouth a 
garb, could not fail to astonish, where they 
might fail to convince, the learned of his own 
day, as well they may the learned now and 
of time to come. 

Mark^s gospel, and Luke's, appear to have 
been published, uncertain which first, not till 
about thirty years after Matthew^ when the 
Christian doctrine was already considerably 
spread in Asia, Greece, and Italy. Matthew, 
by his frequent references to the Old Testament, 
adapted his work more particularly to informa-- 
Uon and persuasion for the Jews. Luke di- 
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rected liis view more to the Greeks, among 
whom, in their extensive settlements, in Asia, 
as well as in Greece itself, the doctrine had 
been received. Mark^s gospel was more par^ 
tjcularly proposed for the converts at Rome, 
mostly Jews, who were numerous thera 
Neither of these two was himself an apostle, 
but Mark was an associate of the apostle Peter 
in propagating the gospd, and Luke of Paul. 
Before the use of the printing-press, books 
h&ng expensive and proportionally scarce, a 
history of Christ with an account of his doc- 
trine, more compendious than Matthew's, 
would be desirable &r convwts generally ; and 
such is Mark's. The references to the Old 
Testament, abounding in Matthew'*s gospel, 
readily intelligible to the Jews, and, for them 
interesting and argumentative, for Grentiles, 
unacquainted or little acquainted with either 
Jewish history or the prophetical books, would, 
if numerous, rather load than assist the argu* 
ment. Accordingly,inMark^sgospelandLuke^s, 
they have been more sparingly introduced. 
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Disputes about matters beyond human un- 
derstanding, (the Jews of that age, atid still 
more the Greeks, being habituated to omtro- 
versy ) and those disputes threatening the peace 
of Christians among themselves, are dedsively 
marked in John's gospel as his stimulant to 
become a writer; for which evidently he had 
been stiU less qualified by education than any 
of the others. Nevertheless, though Luke had 
more of Gredan learning and wrote in better 
style, yet there is in all the other three gos- 
pels, but espedally in Matthew's, often a supe» 
nor energy, and, with it, sometimes, a grace 
beyond art, the more striking for the abrupt- 
ness with which they are introduced, and the 
uncouth diction and nigged arrangement of all 
around them. 

That the whole of the Old Testament, and 
of the New, has been written under authority 
or control of the, Holy Ghost, appears to have 
been so generally held by Christian writers and 
teachers, that, with my small reading, I have 
not learnt whether it has been controverted by 
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any. That it is derived from very early times 
of the church I doubt not ; but, so it has been 
assumed as undeniable, by authors whose 
works have fallen in my way, tharon what it is 
founded remiuns to me unknown. Habituated 
from instruction in earliest years, and from 
observation, ever since, of the reception of the 
opinion by writers and teachers whom I most 
respected, I have been struck, not till I set 
myself to methodize and note in writing my 
thoughts on the subject, with observing that 
not only none of the evangelists claim such 
authority, but, on the contrary, two of them, 
seem virtually to disclaim it ; Luke declaring 
that he received his information from those who 
had attended Christ from the beginning of his 
ministry, and John twice asserting, as autho- 
rity for what he wrote, that he bore record of 
what he saw, and that he knew his record to 
be true*. 

I the less scruple so far to express myself on 

* Luke i. John xix. 35* and xxi. 95. 
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this interesting but difficult subject, (difficult 
all the ablest ecclesiastics who have written 
with any view to controvert objections show 
they have felt it) as it appears to me that 
the testimony which the gospels themselves, 
as they have been transmitted to us, afFord, 
combined with what the Old Testame^it offers, 
is sufficient for establishing their title to be the 
ground of the Christian religion ; hardly want- 
ing support from our assurance of the accept- 
ance they obtained on their first publication, 
and the extent of respect ever continued to 
them, though the support these afford is pow- 
erful. Inspiration, frequently mentioned in 
scripture, is so little explained that it remains a 
mystery. Nevertheless, though not knowing 
what it is, it seems to me quite consonant to 
human reason to believe all concerning it that 
is found in scripture clearly affirmed. Its 
effect, in the confession of all, I think, has ex- 
tended, if to make, yet not to keep the scripture 
perfect. The Roman church has assumed 
authority, claiming it to be divine, to decide 
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on all points. It may become Protestants, I 
would humbly suggest, rather to believe it to 
have been for the purpose of our trial, the ul- 
timate purpose of our being on earth, that 
difficulties have been allowed ; which are how- 
ever not sudi but that, the imperfections <^ 
human language, and the hazard of translation 
from languages no longer spoken, practice is 
so commanded that Kttle is left to human rea- 
son for either objection or doubt ; though, of 
belief, much is found remaining open for con- 
troversy. The zeal of believers to assert 
divine authority for the whole of the Old and 
New Testament, under necessity to admit that 
its influence, if ever producing p^ection, has 
not been so exerted as to maintain it in any 
of the copies of either Testament which have 
reached us, has afforded great opportunity for 
their opponents. In truth, none can say 
from scriptural authority, hardly then, unless 
in very general terms, from human reason, 
where, with regard to the matters for which it 
\is claimed, the inspiration has begun, or how far 
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gone. I will venture to add, however, none can 
say, from authority of either Scripture or hu- 
man reason, how far under God's providence, 
it may not have gone, or may not go, unknown 
to those directed by it The Ahnighty Author 
of the human mind cannot but have power to 
dispose that mind as he pleases. The infe- 
rior animals we see he disposes to love, guard, 
and feed thdr young while needful ; the need 
cea^ng, that disposition of the animal's mind 
ceases. It appears to me to be quite consonant 
with what we are enabled to see of God's pro- 
vidence, that he should, as may seem to him 
good, occasionally enlighten or direct the minds 
of men, when they may be no more conscious 
of it than the male bird that assists its incubant 
mate. Scripture assures us that, in the early 
ages of the woirld, and after the ascension of 
Christ, many were made sensible of such divine 
direction. Where clear information in Scrip- 
ture fails, supposition, with just respect for 
the divine attributes, may be allowed; but 
certainty, and of course all right of man to 
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impose belief, ceases ; and with much satisfac- 
tion I have observed some of our most eminent 
eodestastical writers of the English church, of 
former times, and of the present day, to the 
Utmost that, under human restrictions imposed 
tm them, might be, teaching so. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the Gospel by. St. Maithew, 

Indications remain that, about the time^of 
the birth of Christy expectation prevailed widely 
among the Jews, that the prophecies in the 
Old Testament relating to it, among which 
Isiuah's is eminent, were about to be fulfilled ; 
and, at the same time among heatlien na- 
tions, that the predictive notions of Socrates, 
and whatever furnished the ground for that 
extraordinary poem, VirgiPs Pollio, were to 
be verified ; so that the event, prepared for 
by the long course of things on earth from the 
flood downward, the misaon of one divinely 
commissioned to teach men their duty toward 
heaven, was to be presently looked for. 

Farther preparation of men's minds for 
escecution of the divine mission is declared ii^ 
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the gospels. The reports of the magians from 
the East, and of the shepherds of Judea, would 
have their effect on many minds ; and would 
not soon be forgotten. Afterward the extra- 
ordinary powers of thought and speech shown 
by Christ himself in boyhood, conversing with 
the doctors of the Temple, would assist to 
maintain and spread the impression among the 
Jews; and after this again the preaching of 
John the Baptist completed the preparation. 
The consonance of these with preceding noti<His 
and with one another would, among the more 
thoughtful, strengthen the impres»on. 

But probation was required of the divine 
missionary him8el£ Thirty years firom his 
liirth, he passed, exemplary in the duties of 
private life, in low station. Previously to 
•entering on the duties of his public office, an 
extraordinary trial of him remains reported in 
the concurrent accounts of three of the evan- 
^lists. It is unnoticed by the fourth, but ad- 
verted to in the apostolical episties. Difficulty 
in the subject is acknowledged by many^ and 
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perhaps felt by all commentators ; of whom some 
have resorted to the supposition that the facts re- 
lated were not real, but passed in vision. One*, 
inferior to none in dither candor or caution, 
justly adverse to the resource of which bbhop 
Tomline's reprehension has been noticed, to in- 
terpret as allegory what is related as fact, never- 
theless,has suggested that a part of the account 
clearly implies something visionary. All that I 
shall presume, for myself, to observe on the 
three accounts is, that altogether they bear no 
appearanceof having been the fabrication either 
of weak or ignorant men, or of able men propos- 
ing deception ; but that they strikingly impress 
dutiesj, obviously proper, of man to liis Creator. 
Thq Jews, very generally looking for the 
coming of the Messiah, promised by the pro- 
phets of old, appear universally to have sup- 
posed that he was to be a temporal prince, 
who, greater far than David or Solomon, 
would relieve them from the foreign dominion 

* Gilpin's EspoiitioQ of Uie New TesUmcnt. 
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to which their nation for centuries had been 
sulgecty andy in their phrase, ' restore the 
* kingdom to Israel,' extending it perhaps over 
the world. The gentle, patient, and charitable 
manner in which our Saviour proceeded to un- 
deceive them, is related, by the evangelists, with 
a concurrence the more remarkable for their 
usual unconnected and unmethodical manner 
af namttive. Intimation that his kingdom 
was not to be of this world first appears, in 
Matthew^s gospel, in that extraordinary dis- 
course commonly called the sermon on the 
mount The doctrine, in that discourse, was 
new equally to Jews and Gentiles, and the 
manner of it also was new to both. ^ The peo- 
^ pie,' the evangelist observes, * were astonish- 
^ «d ; for Jesus taught as one having authority, 
^ and not as the scribes.' 

What was the manner of the scribes I have 
not learnt. The method of the moral treatises 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the Roman, 
their zealous and able disciples, is well known to 
have dUTered widely from that of Christ's dis- 
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courses ; and the difference is creditable to the 
Greek and Roman philosophers. Careful in- 
vestigation and extensive discussion were what, 
in their circumstances, the best human reason 
would recommend ; and, where truth was the 
object, it may, I think, not without some war- 
rant from Scripture be hoped. Heaven would 
approve. Indeed the anxiety concerning the 
duty of man on earth demonstrated, not only 
by such consummate philosophers as Socrates 
and Cicero, but even by poets, Virgil, and 
more especially Horace, is highly worthy of 
consideration. The latter, in youth licentious, 
in advanced years, with whatever remaining dis- 
position to sensuality, which no authority known 
to him restrained,. giving himself anxiously to 
speculation on the condition and duties of man« 
seems to have been prepared to rejoice in such 
light, might it have reached him, as the gos- 
pel affords. Of all heathen writers, it may he 
not wholly fordgn to the purpose of this little 
work to observe, he perhaps, in giving the 
result of such speculation and inquiry, has 
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expressed the best sentiments of the Grecian 
philosophers, the best guides furmshed by his 
opportunities, most nearly with Hebrean con- 
dseness and force. 

Jesus, otherwise authorised than the philo- 
sophers, taught in another manner. Speaking, 
in short and impressive sentences at once de- 
cisively, yet avoiding to declare hastily the 
whole change that liis mission was to ma^e in 
either the civil condition of the Jews, or the 
religious system received by their forefathers, 
he inculcated a doctrine equally unimagined by 
the heathen philosophers and untaught by the 
Jewish prophets. Happiness, vainly sought in 
this world, he, first, directly and authorita- 
tively declared was to be q^amed by that pre- 
paration, through trial, for a Hfe to come, for 
which this world is peculiarly constituted to 
afford means. C<»isc»iantly with this dedarar- 
tion he asserted what, without it, would have 
been preposterous: ' Blessed are they that 
mourn!' * Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted!' 



1^ 

« 

. Proceeding to precept, he premised a vram^ 
ing that the purpose of his inis»on, however 
adverse to the hopes of the Jews, was not 
to abolish the moral law <fivinely received, 
or to derogate from the authority of the pro- 
phets ; but, on the contrary, to complete the 
one and confirm the other. In pursuance of 
this declaration he said, ^ Ye have heard from 
^ them of old time it was commanded, * Thou 
^ shalt not kill.'* But I say unto you that 
^ whoso is angry with his brother without a 

* cause is in danger of the judgement. Ye have 
' heard that it hath been said, ^ Love thy 
' neighbour, and hate thine enemy/ But I 

* say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
' that curse you ; do good to them that hate 
^ you ; and pray for them who despitefuUy 

* use you.' 

But wholly as this extraordinary discourse 
is, in matter, excellent, and, even in our lan- 
guage^ under the disadvantage of translation, 
perhaps double translation, added to the im- 
perfection inherent in human speech, altoge- 
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ther luminous, yet there are pasaages, whicfa^ 
in the acknowledgement of all commentators, 
want the able pi*eacher^8 exposition. Has the 
command ^ Resist not evil,' been proposed for 
all mankind ? or only for the apostles, ap- 
pointed, under divine protection, to preach the 
gospel ? It appears to me a command for the 
apostles only; which their conduct, as it is 
related, shows they reckoned themselves bound 
to follow. On one occasion one of them using 
a sword, we know was immediately reproved by 
bis divine Master. The supposition of one sect 
among us, that the precept was proposed to bmd 
all mankind, is contradTicted by matter occurring 
in all the gospels, where even the miMtaiy pro- 
fession, repeatedly mentioned, is never repro- 
bated, but rather, through fiulureof reprobation, 
marked as allowed. Equally it appears to me 
that the precept ^ Take no thought for your 
^ Hfe,' and what immedUately follows, if at all 
proposed for mankind at large, can have meant 
no more than, as I believe commentators have 
generally supposed, ^ Be not over anxious 
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' about such matters ; ^ though if intended for 
the apostles only, it may, I think, be construed 
strictly. 

St Matthew, in reporting this discourse, in- 
cluding precepts for the manner of prayer to 
God, has given that singularly excellent form 
called the Lord's Prayer, on which I have 
already ventured observation. Saint Luke has 
given the same prayer, in words nearly the 
same, and in sense exactly, but has referred it 
to another occasion: In the course of his gos- 
pel he has reported doctrine also similar to that 
of the Sermon on the Mount, but not all as 
delivered on one occasion, and the greater part 
as delivered in a different place. Hence ob- 
jectors have imputed contradiction to the evan- 
gelists, to my mind on no reasonable ground ; 
for the imputation can rest only on the sup- 
position that Christ delivered the doctrine to 
one audience only, and in one place. But 
none, seriously regarding the gospels, can doubt 
that during the three years, of his ministry, he 
repeatedly delivered the same doctrine to the 

L 
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numerous and various oongregationB which, in 
various parts of Judea, attended him. Mat- 
thew (I venture to oflPer what appears to liie 
largely indicated) has collected in that called 
the Sermon on the Mounts after his own man- 
ner, and according to his recollection of what 
himself heard, the principal points of his divine 
Master'^s doctrine, assiguing all to one occasion ; 
on which all, it is clearly probaUe, may have 
heen delivered. Luke, not ascertained to have 
known Jesus, professing to have written from 
information of those who had attended him 
from the beginning, has given the same doc- 
trine in a more detached manner. A circum- 
stance, which he has mentioned, may appear 
even to have been intended to mark that it 
was repeated on different occasions, and in 
various places ; for, whereas. Mattliew, in lus 
gospel published many years before, had de- 
scribed the place where he remembered, possiUy 
the earliest delivery of the doctrine, and to the 
greatest multitude, (or for whatever reason that 
occasion was selected), on a liill, Luke, from 
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the information he received, has specified that 
a considerable portion of the same doctrine was 
delivered on a plain. 

In reportingthe prayer then, Luke has related 
the circumstances that gave occasion for its first 
delivery ; a matter, now at least, of mere cu- 
riosity, which Matthew could not have intro- 
duced into his account without injurious inter- 
ruption of the detail of doctrine, which was his 
important object. 

To a phrase of the prayer itself objection 
has been taken, ^ Lead us not into temptation/^ 
Here, I think, the objection lies agsdnst the 
English translation, rather than against the 
original. For the word rendered * temptation,* 
signifies also ^ trial,^ and is found so rendered 
on some occasions, in our authorised translation 
of the Bible. The plurase is closely combined 
with that immediately following, * deliver us 
from evil.** lunderstand them together to mean, 

* Put us not so to trial, but that thou wilt 

* graciously deliver us from etil.' 

An alteration of the latter phrase, which I 
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have seen proposed as an amended version, I 
must then say I cannot approve. The article 
in the original, prefixed to the word signifying 
* evil,' has been supposed to show that, not 
evil in general, but Satan has been intended ; 
and therefore the translation should say ' De- 
liver us from the evil one.' The highly respect- 
able writer, whom I quote, must have over- 
looked a passage occurring but little before in 
the same discourse, where certainly he would 
not interpret the same Greek word, though 
with the article prefixed, to mean the devil*. 
But the following antithesis, he says, requires 
it ; ' for thine is the kingdom." Here, too, though 
he would certmnly know that the doxology, of 
which these wordsare the begifining,isunnoticed 

* < Bat I say unto yoo that ye resist not evil.* *Eyu ^l Xryw 
CfMV, fjiti aviig-mai cw wovijpw. Mat. ▼. 39. Here by to vcni^a 
not only has not been meant the devil, but certainly not any 
moral evil. This so completely justifies the English transla- 
tion, that it may appear almost superfluous to add that, in 
all known manuscripts, this last cited passage is found to hava 
the article prefixed, but, the oldest has it not in the prayer. 
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111 any copy of Saint Luke's report of the prayer, 
3'et he has failed to observe, that it is not found 
in the oldest known of St. Matthew's. It ap* 
pears to me indeed probable, that this impres- 
sive form of acknowledgement to the Almighty, 
used, as a proper sequel to the Lord^s Prayer, 
from very early times of the church (possibly 
by the apostles themselves, among whose epistles 
phrases of congenial import are found) having 
been, by some over zealous transcriber, inserted 
in some copy of St. Matthew's gospel, has been 
repeated in following copies without inquiry. 
Worthy as it must be deemed of its place, I 
nevertheless reckon the notice I have thus taken 
of it fitting for vindication of the ^mplicity and 
consistency of Scripture. 

Presendy after the discourse (or whether an 
abstract of many discour^) entitled the sermon 
on the mount, in Saint Matthew'^s gospel, an in- 
teresting historical incident is related*. A Gen- 
tile, a military officer, uninfected with Jewish 
prejudices, readily gave credit to Jesus's claim 

• Ch. viil V. 5. 
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of divine power for the beneficent miracles 
wrought by him, and was prepared to accept 
his doctrine. He was graciously received, 
and Jesus took that occaaon, the first noticed 
in the gospel, for announcing to his disciples, 
on his own authority, what had been re- 
peatedly foretold to the Jews by their prophets 
of old, the call of the Gentiles, as it is termed, 
and the dispersion of their own nation, to the 
abolition of its political existence; insomuch 
that, though, through so many centuries 
to this day, widely prosperous in their dis- 
persion^ all their attempts to recover a poli- 
tical existence have been vain. 

The consistency of the New Testament 
throughout with the Old will here deserve 
notice. Hitherto Jesus alone had delivered 
his doctrine to the multitudes which his bene- 
ficent miracles brought about him. Soon after 
he appointed twelve chosen disciples to spread 
it*. But that preference for the Jews, which 
began with the patriarch of the nation, and had 

• Ch. X. V. 1. 
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been uniformly maintained, was yet continued. 
The disciples chosen, styled apostles, were re- 
stricted to communication with the Jews, who 
obeyed the ordinance for paying their devotion 
to the Almighty at the required season in the 
temple of Jerusalem. To go among not only 
the bordering Gentiles, but even the Samari- 
tans, Israehtes, acknowled^ng the law of Moses, 
but con^dered as heretical, was forlndden 
them. The time for the admission of all na- 
tions to the new information offered concerning 
God's will, and assurance of his favor, was to 
wait yet for its rejection by those who presided 
over the Jewish religion and commonwealth, 
and their manifestation to the world of their 
unworthiness. 
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SECTION IV. 

OfDenumiacs, 

The next matter, within my view, requiring 
notice, is of difficulty generally acknowledged, 
an account of men possessed by sprits other 
than their own souls, so that the mind was 
greatly affected Previously mentioned in the 
same gospel, as among diseases then common *) 
it is here first at all described f. Repeated 
notice of it b found afterward in the same 
and following books of the New Testam^it, 
but, as far as my observation has reached, no- 
where else. The subject is clearly hazardous; 
and, so scanty my reading has been, I know 
not what are the tenets of the Roman church 
upon it, nor of its elder the Greek, nor of 
those eminent men who preceded both, called 

• Mat. m 24. t Mat. WU. 23. 
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the fathers of the Catholic or Universal Chris* 
tian Church. But I have observed in the au- 
thorised English translation of the New Testa- 
ment, a difficulty, as far as I have had 
opportunity to know, peculiar to it, and a 
difficulty of a somewhat alarming, and, perhaps 
to some minds, a revolting kind. As I hold our 
received translation altogether in high respect, 
I am thus the more disposed to reckon it a 
duty of my undertaking to venture a declara- 
tion of my opinions on the subject, and the 
ground of them. 

A late writer, an ecclesiastic, eminent, while 
living, for conscientious and diligent attention 
to ecclesiastical and all Christian duties, and 
who appears to have consulted prior com- 
mentaries carefully, has expressed himself thus : 
^ Some resolve all these appearances,^ (those 
described in the New Testament as resulting 
from the possession of men by unclean spirits) 
^ into ordinary distempers. But it seems a 

* hardy expedient, and attended with greater 

* difficulties than it removes. What is said 

* agaunst their reality is chiefly founded on 
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* their V being very unlike anything we meet 
^ with at present. But, if we rea<K>n thus, 

* we may deny, with the Sadducees, the 

* existence of angels ; we may deny the super- 
^ natural appearance of the divine presence, 
^ and the whole economy of the Jewish 

* theocracy*/ 

It is because I have generally found this 
very worthy writer's notions, on questioned 
matters of religious faith and sacred history, 
especially satisfactcny to me, that I prefer bis 
observations for animadversion. Tlie objec« 
tion which he has stated as the common one 
against the reality of what he describes by 
the word * appearances,' that they are * un-* 
usual,' I readily allow to be utterly insuf- 
ficient. But the expedient, as he has termed it, 
of suppo»ng all those appearances the result of 
common distempers, whether allowable or not, 
surely involves no such consequence as he has 
ascribed to it. For the manifestation of the 

* Gilpin*s exposition of the New Testament. Gospel by St. 
Matthew, ch. yuu 
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divine presence, and the communication of God 
with men by angels, his messengers, (the word 
ANG£L, it should be observed, for those unac- 
quainted with the ancient languages, means 
in its original language, dmply a messenger) 
are as clearly declared in the Old Testament as 
acknowledged in the New ; but if, in the Old 
Testament, the possession of a man's body by 
any spirit but his own soul is in any degree 
indicated, it has escaped me. Indeed, con- 
cerning the difficulUjes of what is said in the 
New Testament on this subject, the oonscien* 
tious ecclesiasdc himself has unc^prtaken but 
doubtfully to decide: ^ It seems safer, I think, 
^ and easier,' he proceeds, * to suppose, what 
^ indeed we have some ground to believe from 
^ Scripture, that the devil had, before the time 

* of Christianity, at least greater visible power 
^ than he has now. Indeed without supposing 
^ this we cannot get rid of many difficulties in 

* profane history, with regard to oracles.' I wish 
the worthy author had specified the reported 
oracles which made any difficulty for him ; being 
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myself unaware of any which may not mostrea^ 
soRably be referred to either conjecture before, 
or invention afler the fact; unless some of 
such ingenious duplicity, or of sudi obscure, 
if any meaning, that, whatever were the event, 
mistake could not be imputed to them : nor has 
this passed unnoticed by heathen authors. 

The miracles which have g^ven occasion for 
these observations, the first of their kind so re- 
lated by Saint Matthew * as at all to mark their 
character, are also related, with small varia- 
tion, and some addition, by Saint Luke*f*. 
Two men, ai^cording to the former, frequented 
the tombs near a large town, being demonized j:, 
a phrase used in the Greek language to describe 
ordinary madness ; popular superstition, among 
the Greeks^attributing such derangement of the 
mind to inspiration from some one of their 
imaginary deities. In the nations bordering on 
Judsea, a similar superstition prevailed, and 
appears thence to have gained footing among 

• Mat.viii. f Luke viii. J Aa</xovt^o/ut«v«. On 

tliis, and itstrauslatioii, observatiun will folluw. 
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the Jetv^s, so that madness was, at least in 
common speech, imputed to possession of the 
human body by one or many spirits, other 
than the human soul. Those men, issuing^ 
from the tombs, were so troublesome* to 
passengers that the way was avoided. The 
other evangelist, mentioning only one man so 
infected f, concurs with the former in notice of 
his frequenting the tombs; and adds, * that he 

* declined the shelter of houses, wore no clothes, 

* and, though often bound by chains and fet- 
< ters, and guarded, he broke the bonds, and 
' was driven by the demon to desert places^'. 
This last phrase appears to me to describe the 
ordinary situation of tombs, in the western 
parts of Asia, on the steep sides of rocky hills, 
giving opportunity for excavations, left open, 
yet affording shelter against both sun and 
rmn ; and though generally near towns, yet 

• x«>^(7ro( Xirtv, with over strong expression, I think, trans- 
lated, * exceeding fierce.' 

\/ X '^^i ^tpnfAovgt hazardously, or I rather think it may be 
said hnproperly, rendered • the wilderness.' 
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in situations that might be called desert*. 
The two evangelists concur concerning the se- 
quel. The disorder, at the word of Jesus, left 
the human patients, and, with his permission, 
given according to the expression in the gos- 
pel, at the suggestion of the posses^ng spirits, 
infected a herd of swine, which presently ran 
down a precipice into a lake, and were drowned. 
Concerning this second miracle the highly re- 
spectable commentator, last noticed, expresses 
himself thus: * There is not one of the miracles 

* of our blessed Saviour against which the cavils 
^ of infidelity have been more generally and 

* perhaps successfully directed than this/ 
Declaring himself then unsatisfied with the 
answers of the commentators whom he had 

* Numerous representations of these maj be seen in mo- 
dern publications ; of which one describes, from actual view, 
the very place, thus: ' I left Tiberias the 1 1th September 

* (1814), coasted the Lake, trod the ground celebrated for the 

* miracle of the unclean spirit driven by our Saviour among 
' the swine. The tombs yet exist in the form of caverns on 

* the sides of the hills, of wild appearance, that rise from the 

* shore of the Lake.' Travels in the Holy Land, by Captain 
Henry Light. 
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consulted, he proceeds to say, ' There is some- 
*• thlr^ in the whole transaction so contrary 
^ to the gentle spirit, both of the gospel and 
^ of its founder, in destroying such a number of 
^ animals, and injuring their owner in so great 
*• a degree, that I should rather wait for the 
*• time when this and other difficult points shall 
*' receive that solution of which, I have not the 
^ least doubt, they are fully capable.^ 

On this supposed superior difficulty, where all 
is difficult, I feel it may appear presumptuous 
in me to attempt to throw light ; and the more 
as I so little know when I may not be pro- 
posing what already lias been advanced by 
others. But, though quite disposed to wait, 
with the commentator just quoted, for the so- 
lation of many difficidties in scripture, which I 
cannot but believe to have been among matters 
intended for our trial, yet not seeing his objec- 
tion to the account of the permission for the 
destruction of animals as he has seen it, I must 
reckon it a duty, in the course in which I am 
etigaged, to point to the light on it which ap- 
pears to me no way deceiving. 
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A little previously in the narrative, it must 
deserve to be recollected, Jesus is stated to 
have declared ^ that he came not to abrogate 
the law divinely given to the Jews, but to 
fulfil. Though it might ill become me here 
to speak decisively, I may however be allowed 
to put a question. While Jesus himself was 
strict in obedience to the law, and divine favor 
was yet so peculiar to the Jewish nation that 
the apostles were forbidden communication 
with any Gentiles, was not the destruction of 
the unclean animals in just consonance with 
that declaration ? No other instance indeed cS 
injury to man or beast, produced by our Sa- 
viour'^s mis^on, is found related, unless the 
withering of the barren fig-tree may deserve 
mention as such. His other reported miracles 
are eminentiy beneficent; examples of the cha<* 
rity of man toward man, which his doctrine 
especially inculcated. But all the gospels in- 
dicate a farther object. Their effect among 
the Jews was what could not have failed among 
any people ; drawing the multitude about Uie 
benefactor, and so^ not merely by demonstration 
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of pofWer^ but also by condliating affection, eiA* 
gaging attention to his doctrine. Neverthe- 
less he gave early, and ample and repeated 
warning that, though he relieved immediate 
affliction, yet to provide permanence of happi* 
ness in this life was not thepurposeof hismisdon. 
The two accounts, already noticed, of the 
man, or two men, frequenting the tombs, are 
among the most particular of the many in the 
gospels, ascribing affection of mind to what 
are there termed, indifferently, unclean spirits, 
or demons. Looking to those accounts either 
in the original Greek or in the Latin trans- 
lation called the Vulgate, I see in that styled 
possession, nothing which may not be re- 
ferred to ordinary madness. The English 
translation alone, if it could be justified in 
giving, for the original word ' demon' or * de- 
monion,' our term ' devil,' would make for me 
any difficulty. In the original, and in the Latin 
translation, those terms are kept constantly 
distinct. Satan is there repeatedly styled 
< diabolos,' whence the English word ^ deviT 
has been derived ; the word which our trans* 

M 
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lators also, with unquestionable propriety, 
giTe for * diabolos*.' The spirit, so frequently 
mentioned, in several books of the New Testa- 
ment, as possessing men, is, in the original 
language, variously called ; ocxnmonly ^utidean 
^ spirit ' (unless it should rather be rendered 
unpurifled spirit) ; twice, I believe only, * bad' 
or ^ evil spirit;* farely * demon,' frequently 
^demonion;' (a word implying an inferior de- 
mon) but never ^ diaibolos'' or ' devil ;' a term 
applied to Satan iJone; and to him the appella- 
tion of * demon* is never once applied. Now it 
is enough known that the word ' demon,* in its 
original language, not odly was never used to 
eiq)ress anything evil, but, on the contrary, 
denoted supttdiimian excellence f. 

Looking then to the various accounts of 

• The Anglo-saxon orthography is * dioful; * a word 
neHdily fotta^ ffroiti eithier the Oreek JiaSoXo; or Ibe Italian 
' cKavdloi' the later Grediffl always proi^ouncing their B as 
our V. 

f The lexicogmphers give, T think well, for ieufxtm deu$t 
and for ^mftovto; and Jai|uidvtxo;f divinust fetix, admiraiioiiU 
digmti* Whether any of the fathers may furnish their autho- 
jHgr, sitch as it mtty he, for rendering the Greek iaifAwy and 
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persons possessed by those called unclean 
spirits and demons, we find sometimes the 
extravagance of lunatics, in one instance the 
inability of epileptics, attributed to them, but 
never are they represented of a diabolical cha- 
racter. Ordinary madmen, gcdng at large, as 
those frequenting the tombs, would be trou- 
blesome to passengers. Extraordinary power 
of muscular exertion, and acuteness, amid de- 
rangement, of understanding, JBoce frequently 
ibund among lunatics. But the request, de- 
j9cribed by Matthew and Luke, as of de- 
mons, to be allowed to punish a contravention 
of God's law, and prevent wide temptation, 
which theherd of forbidden animals might offer, 
surely, far from marking diabolical purpose, 
hardly 6ould want the assurance (coming to us 
from both the evangelists) ofourSaviour'sappro- 
faation of it, that it was of a contrary character. 

iaiiAjann by the Latin ' diabolus," I know not, but it appears 
tome that the editors of Hederic's lexicon, to whom the public 
otherwise is indebted for considerable improrements in it, are 
utterly imjQstifiid>le in quoting theNewTe^tament as authorising 
4h4tTenion. 
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Tn each of those gospels, and alsa in St. 
Mark's, mention occurs of a prince of demons 
called Beelzebub, or^ in the Greek orthography^, 
Beelzeboul. This was the name of the chief of 
the imaginary gods of the Syrians, as Zeus and 
Jupiter of those of the Greeks and Romans:. 
Beel signifying Lord, whether the name Zeboul 
may have pven origin to the Zeus of the Greeks 
and the Jore of the Latins, is a question which 
I must commit to those acquainted with the 
oriental languages; only observing that the 
modem Greek pronunciation of the third letter 
of the Syrian name, and also of the third of the 
Greek, favors the affirmative* It may deserve 
then to be recollected that, among the hea- 
thens, madness was commonly imputed to pos* 
session by a deity; and a deity was often sup- 
posed to deliver speech and even prophesy, by 
the voice of a frantic man or woman*. Conso- 
nantly with this it is repeatedly said, in the 

* The Tcrbs iatfAOinau:, iaifAona^ia, aud ^atfAovi^w, are 
rendered by the lezicographers^ insanio, furore cttrreptus 
sum. 
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gospels, that the demon or unclean spirit spokc^ 
but never that such a being was seen. Farther 
then it is observable that, in the gospels, pos- 
session and lunacy are so mentioned together 
as to furnish strong indication that the same 
disorder, a disorder which seems to have been 
generally wondered at rather than understood, 
has been intended by each expression. St. 
Matthew, in one place, says directly that a 
youth who had a demonion was lunatic; though 
the account rather marks the disorder for what 
we call epilepsy*. St. John describes pos- 
session, in equally direct terms, as lunacy, 
or a brain fever: ' he hath a demonion and 
' raves •f'.'' 

It then requires observation, that both Mat- 
thew and Luke have ascribed to Christ himself, 
words decisively marking that the disorder, vul- 
garly imputed to demons, or unclean spirits, but 
never, in the ori^nal language, or any other, 
as far as I have had opportunity to know, 

• ItT^rpuck^iitti. Matthew XVli. 15. 'Ef^xStvaTr' avW t9 
iaifMwn. V. 18. 

f AaifAivHVf (xu xat fMtvtlAi* John X. 21. 
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except the English in tlie authorised transla' 
tion of our church, to devils^ was a disorder 
not always beyond human skill to relieve^. 
The Pharisees imputed the cures by Christ to 
power given him by the imaginary Syrian ddty 
Beelzebub ; thus strongly marking that Syrian 
superstitions, which are said to have gained 
largely among the Samaritans, had been enter- 
tained also, though in smaller amount, among 
the Jews, and, if not believed, yet encouraged 
by some of those claiming to be the strictest 
worshippers in the temple of Jerusalem. Jesus 
is reported to have answered thus : ^ If I by 

* Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do 

* your children cast them out? Therefore 

* they shall be your judges. But if I cast out 
^ demons by the spirit of God, then the king« 

* dom of God is come unto you f\ 

These words, reported with small variation 
by the other evangelist :j:, it appears to me 

* Matthew ix. 34» and xii. 24. Luke xi. 15 and 19. 
t Mat xii. 27, 28. 
i Lukexi. 19,20. 
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aOowfible, combining with tfaem those which 
foHo^, to paraphrase thus : ' If I relieve the 
^ lunalftc and the epileptic th|K>ugh power given 
^ me hy the im^^uaary supreme d^ty of H^ 
^ Syrians, by ^hat power do the phy^duuis oi 

* your own nation, respected among yourselves, 
< relieve those similarly afflicted P You will not 
^ attribute their means to the favor of Beelze^ 
^ bub. Whether you are ignorant or not 
^ of the nature of the disorder, you most un-* 
^ justifiably lead the people to improper no* 
' tions of it; for surely you are awara of 

* the vanity of attributing any power to the 
^ imaginary Syrian deity, and his suj^KMsed 
^ subject spirits, believed by the vulgar its 
^ cause. Are you, then, in your ennnty 
^ to the Samaritans, fond of confounding that 
^ imaginary being, which they are disposed 
^ to respect, with Satan, of whom you read 
^ in holy writ as the enemy of Gkxi and man ? 
^ But this affliction shows itself enough not 
^ of the character of Satan's works* Often 
^ an extravagance in piety is either its cause 
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' or consequence. By the Creator's appoint- 
.* ment it is incident to human nature, ^et 
' through skill by him granted to man unth 
' persevering study to attain, even physicians 
^ among yourselves, with long and diligent 

* and meritorious attention to suffering objects, 

* ore successful sometimes in using that skill 
' for its cure. But, seeing that, what they 
' never achieve without long process of un- 

* certain result, I do instantly and unfail- 

* ingly, the power, thus evidently given to 
^ me, may be your assurance that an ex- 
^ traordinary viutation from God is come unto 

* you/ 

Combining, then, the two accounts of those 
called demoniacs who frequented the tombs, I 
am inclined to understand them thus : ^ Near a 

* considerable town, separated from the larger 

* part of Judca by the lake of Galilee, two 
^ lunatics, avoiding their families and friends, 
^ frequented the tombs excavated on the steep 
^ side of a rocky hill, and were troublesome to 

* all passing. In the gospel by Saint Mat- 
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' thew^ who attended Jesus from an early 
^ period of his ministry, they are said to have 
^ been two« Saint Luke, who had his whole 
^account from others, mentions only one; 
^ perhaps more remembered and spoken of as 
^ having been more forward and remarkable. 

* This man, instigated by the fever which he 

* suffered, refused all clothing ; and, through 
^ the extraordinary power of muscular exer* 
^ tion often observed in his disorder, and 
^ the acuteness of mind also not unusual 
^ amid its derangement, though chained and 
^ guarded, he escaped and returned to the 
^ tombs. 

^ The fame of the miraculous power of Jesus 
^ had ahready extended over Judea when he 
^ passed that way. The maniacs neither avoided 
^ him, nor offered any ofience ; but, on the con- 

* trary, the more forward one fell down before 
^ him, acknowledging him as the son of God ; 

* and, full of apprehension as well as reverence,^ 

* requested that he might not be tormented. 
^ At the word of Jesus the disorder left them 

* both. The forward one, who had gone naked. 
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* no longer distressed by fever, but calm and in 
^ his right mind, presently felt the indecency 
^ of his condition, and tock covering. Grate- 

* ful then for extraordinary benefit rec^ved, 
^ and thence aealoM& in the cause of piety, 
^ he pcnntod to a herd of swine fee^ling on 
^ the hill, and observed that, according to the 
' law of Moses, it would be just punishment 

* for their irreligious owner, and might pre- 
^ y»it Eon, to which they were a proposed 
^ temptation, if the madness, from which he 
^ had been relieved, plight seize the animals 
^ and drive them to their destruction. Pre- 

* sently the whole herd precipitated them" 
^ selves into the neighbouring lake and were 
^ drowned. This vindication of the Mosaic 
^ law, represented by the relieved maniac as due 
^ to it, seems thus to have appeared less harsh in 
^ the eye of the multitude, and less adverse to 
^ the general character of our Saviour'^s mira- 
^ cles,than ifevidently originating from himself; 
^ for the leading persons of the neighbouring 
^ town, alarmed at information of the event, 
' addressing him, neither avowed offence nor' 
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* urged complaint, but, perhaps fearing other 
' severity from the ordinaiy administrators of 
^ the law, y^hose attention the stay of Jesus 
^ might draw toward them, requested that he 
^ would leave their country. This request he 

* seems to have judged, in th^ circumstances, 

* reasonable, for, without any reprehension of 
^ their conduct, noticed by either evangelist, he 
' immediately complied/ 

But if this exposition be allowed, still what, 
I think, may make difficulty for some ob» 
servant and scrupulous minds remains. In the 
gospels are phrases seeming so to mark the 
writer''s mind imbued with a notion of the 
reality of the occasional possession of human 
living bodies by intruding and injurious spirits, 
as to deny another construction. Concerning 
this, however also, consideration of all drcurn"* 
stances has led me to an opinion, in considerable 
amount satisfactory to myself, and which I will 
therefore offer for the consideration of those who 
have means to judge which I have not. The 
most respected commentators, I have observed, 
have very ordinarily resorted to Hebrew phrases 
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and Hebrew notions for explanation of Greek 
phrases in the gospels. Concerning the persons 
called demoniacs, the evangelists had to express 
in Greek what, in their own speech, was fa- 
miliarly expressed by a phrase originating from 
Syrian superstition. Those who have adverted 
to such matters, I think, will know it likely that 
Greek words exactly equivalent with the He- 
brew would not be found. Hence it seems to 
me probably to have been that, to express one 
malady, they have had recourse to the four 
various terms ^ unclean spirit, ' ^ evil spirit,' 
^demon,* and 'demonion;* sometimes intermix- 
ing them in one sentence. It must then, I 
think, deserve observation, that Saint Luke, 
who is allowed to have been more critically 
acquainted with the Greek language than any 
other writer of the New Testament, and more 
to have avoided those foreign idioms which, 
in its extension in Asia, became mixed with it, 
has, in his first notice of possession, added a 
fifth phrase : he there calls the supposed cause 
of the malady, neither simply ' demonion,^ nor 
simply ^unclean spirit;* but 'the spirit of an 
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^ unclean demonion*;^ thus marking, it appears 
to me, his knowledge of need for the distinguish- 
ing epithet to guard against an improper con« 
ception of his meaning ; being aware that the 
term ^ demonion,^ among the people of whose 
native language it was, implied something holy 
rather than an3^hing evil or unclean. 

This explanation of the phrases, it must be 
acknowledged, carries imputation of imperfect 
expression, not poatively to the evangelists, 
but to the gospels, as they have been trans- 
mitted to our time for our direction. But, 
without miraculous improvement of human 
speech, perfection in expression, it is hardly 
needful to remark, cannot be; and whether 
the imperfection imputed is more important 
in any view than many others, noticed by 
many commentators, and obvious to every 
reader, the little discordances, for instance, in 
the several narratives, the reader wiU judge. 
Unless, however, the pretension to infallibility 
in churches or councils be admitted, an inso^ 
lent and profane pretension it appears to me,» 

• Luke iv. S3. 
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hiaoleiit toward man and more insolent toward 
God, it must be acknowledged that room for 
doubt and controversy has been largely afford- 
ed in Scripture, applurently for our trial ; about 
faith, I suppose as less important, much ; but 
fbr practice, the tise of our talents, on which 
the well-b^ng of mankind in this world, and 
preparation of ourselyes for that to come, de- 
pends, hardly anything. All said in the gos- 
pels about unclean spirits affects not diris- 
tian practice. It may however, in the opinion 
of some, affect the truth or the dignity of 
Scripture; and if thus disturbance may arise 
to well-disposed minds, and opportunity, which 
indeed has been used, for the hostile, it must 
deserve attention ; and with thai conaderation 
I have been led to enlarge on it. 

With that consideration then^ I proceed yet 
to notice a passage, affording, to my mind, sup 
port, in a high degree satisfactory, to what I 
have already offifred. According to Saint 
John's gospel, remarkable for every merit ra- 
ther than courtly phrase, Jesus, reproaching the 
Pharisees, said, * Ye are of your father the 
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* devil.' They replied^ * We said well, thou 
^ art a Samaritan, and bitet a demonion.^ Here 
both a referenbe to Bamaritan superstition, and 
the purpose of dear distinction between demon 
and devil, seem clearly shown. The Samaritans, 
it is to be observed, acknowledging the law of 
Moses, differed otherwise greatly ftom the 
Jews, concerning both religious belief and 
religious ceremony. Political enmity between 
the two divisions of the Hebrew nation was 
sharpened thus by religions variance, and the 
Samaritans, perhaps more particularly for their 
i*efusal to acknowledge the superior sanctity 
of the temple of Jerusalem, and the neces- 
aty for occasional worship there, were, even 
more than the surrounding heathen polytbeists, 
hated by the Jews. In calling Jesus a Sama- 
ritan, therefore, the Pharisees meant to reproach 
him, not with Samaritan tnrth, but Samaritan 
doctrine, involving a notion of reverence for 
Syrian deities, and communication witii them. 
Three passages in the gospels remain still un- 
noticed, which, if taken literally, must appear, 
beyond others, adverse to what human reason 
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18 adapted to conceive, and therefore likely 
yet more to excite or fix doubt or offence; 
and most especially as rendered in the trans- 
lation of the English Church. In Saint 
Luke's gospel it is said that seven ^ daemonia,' 
i^ndered in the English Testament * devils,** 
went out of one woman*: and, in the three gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, it is con- 
currently related that a number, beyond ready 
reckoning, entered one manf. The third in- 
stance, reported in another part of Matthew^s 
gospel, is yet more striking: Jesus himself 
is represented supposing an ^ unclean spirit' 
to quit a man|, and, combining with seven 
others more evil than himself §, to retake pos- 
sesion, ^ whence,^ it is added, ^ that man's con- 
dition was worse than before ||.^ 

It is far from the pretension of this little 
work to supersede any of the many esteemed 
commentaries on the Bible already before the 
world. On the contrary, owing much to them, 

* Luke viii. 2. 

f Matthew xi. 5 ; Mark v. 3 ; Luke vii. 22. 
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jet esteeming it far less than, with more op* 
portunity for extensive reading, I might ad- 
vantageously borrow, to them I refer for as- 
surance of the need for looking to the figura- 
tive modes of expression, well enough known 
to have been ordinary with Asiatic writers, 
for a just understanding of many passages in 
the New as well as in the Old Testament. 
Combining this consideration with what I 
have before offered, it appears to me a reason- 
able supposition that/ in the instances of se- 
veral unclean spirits, said to have actually pos- 
sessed one human body, the words in the gos- 
pels may have been close versions of Hebrew 
phrases into Greek (with whatever belief con- 
nected, possibly V arious in various minds) ordi- 
narily used, in the former language, to denote a 
more varied and extravagant madness; phrases 
unknown or unadmitted by the writers of tlie 
Old Testament, but through intercourse with 
the Syrians, after the captivity, become familiar 
with the later Jews. 

The third instance is of another character. 
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Figurative die passage evidently is, not only 
in expression but in import ; and I have found 
interpretations widely differing have been pro- 
posed for it. Though I do not recollect any 
phrase in the Old Testament similar to those, 
numerous in the New, which seem to impute 
command over the minds of men to spirits other 
than their proper souls, yet there is, in one of 
its books of greatest antiquity and highest au- 
thority, that of Moses which we call, by its 
name in the Septuagint,- Leviticus, a passage 
which to my mind throws a leading light on 
the whole subject, and especially on the part 
of it now immediately in question. In that 
book very particular directions are given for 
sacrifices; and among them, in the axth and 
seventh verses of the seventeenth chapter, it is 
commanded expressly to the children of Israel, 
that (in the words of the authorised English 
translation), ^ they shall no mobe offer their 
sacrifices to devils.* 

This, on lighting upon it, when far ad- 
vanced in the little treatise I am offering. 
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startled me. Turning to the Septuagint, I had 
some satisfaction in finding the term devils 
there utterly unwarranted. The phrase, as 
it stands in that oldest of known translations, is 
of easy and safe version into English, literally 
thus : — ' They shall no more offer their sacri- 
* fices to the vain*.' But, a question re- 
mained, ^ who and what are the vain ?' for 
whether men, or what other beings, is not in- 
dicated, unless as a sacrifice would be proposed 
only to those, whether really or only supposed, 
superior. I recurred then to the vulgate, and 
there the phrase, answering otherwise literally 
to the Greek, instead of an adjective without a 
substantive, gave a substantive without the 
adjective ; in the place of the word ^ viun,' 
staiid3 the word demons *f. Gfeatly I regretted 
my inability duly to consult the Hebrew. 
Nevertheless, comparing the two transla- 

ai/)oi ixvofiivovaiy <nti<7ut axAwi. Levit. xvil. 7. 

f £t ncquaquam ultra immolabunt hosUas suas dasraunibus, 
cum quibus fornicati sunt. 
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fions, made in distant ages, but botli when the 
old Hebrew was more familiarly known than 
now, I had much satisfaction in observing, amid 
an apparent discrepancy, their real accord- 
ance. For never, as it is enough known, till 
long after the age of the Septuagint trans- 
lators, was the word daemon used, in the Greek 
language, to signify anything evil or vain: on 
the contrary, it implied, as already observed, 
commonly a supposed deity, always a being 
of suprahuman excellence. Well then might 
those eminent translators, it appears tome rea* 
sonable to suppose, be at a loss for a substan- 
tive in the Greek language, satisfactorily cor- 
TOsponding with the Hebrew word, or phrase, 
which warranted to their minds, the epithet 
^ vain,^ on which they rested. But, before any 
Latin translation of the Bible was made, the 
writers of the New Testament had brought the 
word ^ demon' into familiar use, among Chris- 
tians, for distinguishing the imaginary deities 
of the heathen from the one Almighty; whom 
ihey described exclusively as God, by the 
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Greek word ^ Theos ;"* and this distinction, un- 
knovm to profane writers, appears to have 
been always observed by the early Christian, 
Latin as well as Greek. 

With these considerations, it spears to me 
reasonable to interpret the passage which has 
led to them thus: I suppose the unclean spirit 
mentioned as first singly, and afterward in as- 
sociation with others, possessing a man, may 
have been typical of the spirit of false faith 
imbibed in Egypt, and so pertinaciously main^ 
t^ned as to have led the great legislator to the 
strong expression, recently eited, in reprobation 
of profane religions ceremony founded on that 
faith *. Hi? departure may have had reference to 
the purification fiom that superstition, efiected 

* It is possible, and appears to me probable, that the Greek, 
word tx'irofnvovan, in tlie passage adverted to, of such harsh 
appearance in the sentence in which it stands, may have been 
the neavest the language afforded to the Hebrew word which 
it is proposed to represent, and yet not exactly convertible; 
so that the Hebrew might hardly warrant the perhaps greater 
harshness of the English version* This, however, I mnsi leave 
for those versed in the Hebrew language. 
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in the long seclusion of the Israelites in the 
Desert Arabia, which qualified them for the 
conquest and possession of the (promised land. 
His return with assodates, accords, in figurative 
language, with the admission afterward, under 
Solomon and following kings, of new super* 
stitions to a great extent, from which the na* 
tion, in our Saviour^s time, the gospels appear 
enough to show, was not dear. 

That all I have ventured to ofier on these 
controverted matters should sadsfy all, I am &r 
from hoping. If it may afford relief to one 
ingenuous mind, I shall have my reward; 
^assured that it can lead ncHie to either wrong 
practice or pernicious faith. To one point, 
however, I cannot sutisfy myself with omitting 
to return. The rendering of the Greek words 
* daemon,' and ^ daemonion,* by the English 
word appropriated to the Greek ^ diabolos,' is 
not only, I feel myself a^ured, utterly un> 
warranted, but of a kind to be, without a pos- 
^bility of valuable use, an offensive stum- 
bling-block for many minds. Especially then 
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at this season^ when^ through the charity of 
the well-disposed, with the purpose of spreading 
the true Christian faith over the whole world, 
English bibles, in daily increasing numbers, are 
going to the most distant parts, I cannot but 
think it ought to be, the soonest possible, re- 
moved. Nor does amendment appear either dif- 
ficult or hazardous. No novel word is needful : 
the phrase * unclean spirit/ clearly warranted 
in the gospels as equivalent with the words 

* daemorf and * dsemonion,' surely might be 
safely substituted for them, to the exclusion 
of that false rendering by the offensive term 

• devil ;' which moreover is wanted in our 
translation^ as it is used in the original, limited 
to another meaning. 

To conclude then this 'portion of my little 
yet hazardous work, I will borrow the words 
of the exemplary ecclesiasdc already men- 
tioned, where he has borrowed those of an- 
other : ' I am,' he says, ' much of the opinion 
of honest Erasmus, who, in his dedication to 
the works of Hilary, says, " We may talk of 
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** referring diflSculUes to the next general ooun- 
** dl : in my opinion it were better to refer 
** them to that blessed time when we shall see 
" God face to faceV 

* GUpio's Expotttkm of the New TesUmentf note od v. 32, 
cb. TuL of Saint Matthew's Gospd. 
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Apology for the preceding and coming Ob» 

servatums. 

I THANK you much for your criticisms on 
my little book. Your assurance that you see 
nothing advanced which can reasonably be 
taken as offensive to our established church, 
is espedally gratifying to me. That among 
my observations none are ne^^ even if it is 
absolutely so, I think not ground for a denial 



to the publicatioiL I endeavoured, in my out- 
set, to guard against the expectation of noveltj 
for persons of very extensive reading on the 
subject. But, though to undertake to know 
that any of my remarks would be new to all, 
I am well aware, would be preposterous, yet 
that some will be new to many, 1 think, the 
books I have quoted, though few, may suffice 
to show ; and, besides, may not the revival 
of valuable ideas be sometimes as useful as 
the infusion of new ones ? Moreover, it ap- 
pears to me that, for some minds, a layman^s 
testimony, to what an ecclesiastic has justly 
said before him, may sometimes have its 
value. With regard to the doubt of another 
friend, whose opinion, as well as yours, I 
am much disposed to respectf ^ whether all 
my remarks are just,^ trusting that none can 
be pernicious^ I trusted^ also, that I bad 
not unduly guarded against the supposition 
that I reckone4 i|ll incontrovertible ; having 
never hpped that, even where right, I could 
1^ express^ myself as to sittisfy all mjuds. It 
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suffices for me if mj observations may do 
some good, without doing any mischief. The 
same friendly critic has further observed, that 
there is too much of learning in my book for 
die unsdiooled, and too Uttle for the learned ; 
and this I fully admit. I never supposed 
myself qua£fied to write for ^ther of those 
classes. I reckon the tadc, as I have found it 
commonly reckoned, most difficult for the mil- 
lions of. the former. . But there is a middle 
class^ hdlher deq>ly learned nor wholly un- 
learned. To this I principally dedicate my- 
Observations to come, as well as those already 
given, hoping them not wholly unadapted tj» 
it ; and, as this itisddle dai^ very much leads^ 
t£at indomparably more numerous, the un- 
learned, my hope has ferther been that, if my 
observations' may be at all use&l, they may, 
thtough that medium, be extensiydy sa 
. Two other grounds of objection yet tiemaln ; 
my lYaut of &miliarity'wilih tlie Hebrew Uiti- 
guage,. and my deficiency of reading among 
this bardly numerable vohimes, in which th^ 
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adence of divinity is unfolded, or matters re* 
lating to it are discussed. My course of life 
and of study certainly have denied me pro- 
ficiency in either. But to this consideration I 
have not been inattentive ; and the result, in 
my mind, is, that, though both a familianty 
with the Hebrew language, and extenave 
acquaintance with the wridngs of those. called 
the fathers of the church, and of. their suc- 
cessors through all the centuries to this day, 
could all qualifications meet in. one human 
mind, are desirable ; yet that neither is so re- 
quisite for my object as to make the want of it 
a denial to the pursuit. A critical knowlege 
of the Hebrew language must ever be, for the 
best talent, with greatest diligence, through 
the scantiness of the existing ground for re^ 
search, imperfect, yet of very laboriotis acquia* 
tion ; necessity so often occurring to refer> to 
still scantier relics of eongenial antient lan- 
guages for explanation or confirmation. It 
appears to me, moreover, that need for ac- 
guaintance with that truly venerable speech is^ 
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in very large proportioi^ removed by the va- 
rious translations of the Old Testament, (one 
of them of centuries before the birth of Christ) 
and by the published disquisitions on question- 
able passages, which leave apparently nothing 
for any scholar, who may not be superior to 
all who have gone before him. For the other 
matter, I have observed that bishop Tom- 
line has given a formidable catalogue of books 
on Divinity and Sacred History, which he 
reckons indispensable for a clergyman'^s library, 
and yet far from making it complete The 
dedication of much time to those studies, added 
to the other duties of clergymen, must narrow 
opportunity for acquisition in different lines, 
advantageous for the object. It appears to 
me, thus, that occasional co-operation from 
laymen, less limited in opportunity for various 
reading, and also less limited, or not in the 
same manner limited^ in^ communication with 
mankind, may be, as I find it has been 
esteemed, useful. 

Among laymen, then, who have so de- 
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served well, I caimot but reckon that emi- 
nent physician, and scholar, and Christian 
j^ilosopher, Mead ; and I feel especial obligaf 
tion to you for having made ine acquainted 
with that little pubUcation which, in tny mind, 
gives him complete daim to the latter title, 
his Medica Sacra. It is highly relieving and 
encouraging to me to find that, on a subject 
so hazardous as that of the human disorder, 
so frequently described by phrases implying 
possesion by unclean spirits, his authority, 
high certmnly, if high reputation for medical 
science might make it so^ was, unknown to me, 
prepared for my support. So warranted in 
my previous belief, that all those symptoms^ 
mentioned by the evangdists, of porsona 
called possessed^ are ordinary symptoms of 
human disorders, I" remain quite satiisfied with 
having dilated on the subject^ beyond what 
was within the able and worthy physician^s 
purpose. 

But I find, from that highly estimable 
writer, in the preface to his Dissertation, ad- 
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mmiition in regard to another point ; and hid 
admonition I so respect^ that I desire to offer 
apology for persevering in a course which he 
haa scrupled to take. Fearful, evidendy, of 
disturbing popular belief, he says, ■* He did 
^ not write for the uninstructed,* he addressed 
< himself only to proficients in either theology 

* or medicine.' He therefore would not pu^ 
lish his opinions in the common tongue, but 
gave them in a dead language, the Latin ; 
and so far he has carried his scruple as to de- 
precate, and even reprobate^ not, indeed, as 
absolutely wrong in itself, but unfair by him, 
the publication of any translation of his work^* 

What, however, immediately precedes and 
follows this declaration, I reckon warrani 
for me to do now, what in his day, perhaps 
properly^ he scrupled. ^ Christian faith,' he 
says, ^ fequires of all its professors active be- 

* nevolence, benevolence in word and deed, to^ 

* ward one another. Care, therefore, should 

* Bs^ijXof; is the word he uses. 
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' be taken that so valuable an afl^tion of the 

* mind be not corrupted, as it must be by un- 

* worthy notions of the Divine goodness* Since^ 

* then, such is the calamity of our time, that it 

* is held not only lawful but praiseworthy to 

* controvert, and in all ways overbear the credit 

* and authority of the Christian reli^on, no ex- 
^ planation of narratives in holy writ, which 

< are of a kind to excite wonder and doubt^ 

< provided it be probable and consistent with 

* the nature of the matters in question, should 
^ be deemed ilLtimed or improper.' 

This observation of the learned writer may, 
perhaps, on first view, make his previously 
declared scruple to give 'his opinions in the 
language of his country, appear overstrained. 
But it is to be considered that three-fourths of 
a century have now passed since he wrote; and 
no longer before than within the other fourth, 
and far within his lifetime, the statutes decree* 
ing death for witchcraft, were, as he has pro-^ 
fessed, to his great satisfaction, repealed. Since 
his time, if liberality of sentiment, which pro- 
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<luced that repeal, has been spreading irbm the 
learned among the unlearned, I fear it has been 
of late made too evident that licentiousness of 
thought, and of religious and moral principle, 
has been also spreading. The disposition to-con- 
trovert the credit and authority of the Christian 
religion, of which he complained then, has been 
extended since, from the closets of the learned 
to the resorts of the multitude, and even to 
the cottage fireside. He had, indeed, among 
other advantages, the very important one of 
superior acquaintance, through his profession, 
with the particular subject of which he un- 
dertook to treat. To such indeed, I have, no 
claim. What I principally reckon upon is, 
that where laymen are the opponents, and 
public opinion the judge, the weakest laical 
testimony may afford valuable assistance to 
clerical strength. This considered, I am in* 
duced to continue offering my opinions, not- 
withstanding your friendly warning, for which 
again I thank you, of the wasp^s nest roused 
by Mead's publication. I am not sanguine 
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enough to expect that mine will equally draw 
public attention ; but I do not fear it ; for, 
with little remaining sensibility for the stings 
of criticism, I am highly desirous, wherever I 
may be vrrong, of its correction ; and so I shall 
proceed, in my next letter, to another hazard* 
ous subject. 
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LETTER II. 

On the reasonableness of Credit for the Mi- 
racks reported in the New Testament. 

A MiBACLE, in the scriptural sense of the 
word, I reckon may be defined an event di- 
rected by the Ahnighty Creator, out of that 
common order of nature which man^s faculties 
and acquiffltidns have enabled hiin to compre- 
hend* Thus that may appear a miracle to the 
uneducated, which, to the more informed, 
is known to be not out of the common ordte 
of nature, and, the]:efore, to his understand- 
ing, not a miracle. But progress in science, 
it is enough known, has brought many things 
within human knowlege, as belonging to the 
common order of nature, which formerly were 
not so known. It is but of late years that che- 
mistry has shown, still perhaps imperfectly, 
yet beyond the information of former ages, the 
simplicity of elementary matter. The know- 
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lege of the extraordinary powers of galvanism, 
and of means to put them in action, is yet 
new. The effects of electricity in the atmo- 
sphere bad been observed for thousands of 
years before so much of the cause was known 
as in modem times has been discovered. But 
though with a little machine, constructed by 
human hands, man can now very easily prQU 
duce, in a very inferior indeed, yet in a very 
considerable degree, the effect of that which 
makes thunder and lightning in the clouds, 
and sometimes brings destruction on earth; 
though he can even elicit the matter from 
the clouds above, and use it here below; 
yet it remains, to the most learned, still ut- 
terly unknown how it can be that the shock, 
which even the most uninformed may pre- 
sently learn to give, with that little instru- 
ment, to one person, constantly affects, in 
the same instant, contiguous hundreds. We 
know that this is in the order of nature, be- 
cause we can provide sensible proof of it at plea- 
sure ; but it is analogous to nothing else known 
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in the order of nature; and how it can be within 
that order we know no more than how water, 
m an instant, according to a reported miracle, 
could be made wine. The power of that little 
animal the bee, to extract honey from matter 
wherein man, with all his science, and all his 
power of chemical analysis, can discover none, 
partakes of the character of miracle. The 
same may be asserted of the effect, on diseased 
human bodies, of the various use of the waters 
of Bath, Buxton, and other places, in our 
own and foreign countries. Able physicians 
learn to administer these beneficially, yet can- 
ndt discover the acting cause. It may seem 
proposed as -a check upon the presumption of 
human science, that even what makes the dif- 
ference, observed in daily use, between hard 
water and soft, remains unknown. 

On these considerations (men of more science, 
perhaps, might produce others yet stronger 
to the purpose) it appears to me reasonable to 
conclude that, of the miracles reported in Scrip- 
ture, though all beyond that common order of 
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and more difficulty for its defenders, than 
perhaps any other, I have thought it alto- 
gether unbecoming wholly to avoid declaring 
what has occurred to me on the subject. It 
will have been observed by- all who read the 
New Testament^ that not a syllable relating 
to it is found in any one of the other three 
gospels; even St. Luke's, who is largest on 
the early part of our Saviour's life, and pro- 
fesses to have had information of all from the 
beginning. The narrative, then, it may farther 
deserve observation, not only affects not in the 
least the history given by the other evan- 
gelists, but, if omitted even in the gospel in 
which it is found, would make no sensible in- 
terruption. The tnost important consideration 
however is, that it furnishes nothing of doc- 
trine. Though, therefore, a defence of it may 
be esteemed of some importance, as the credit 
of the transmitted copies of that earliest and 
still eminent gospel, which alone ^ves it, is 
concerned, yet, as far as I am aware, it is im- 
portant for nothing else. 
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• The credit of the miracles related elsewhere 
in the New Testament is of far other importan6e« 
The worthiness of their purpose is generally 
so obvious, that comment on it can hardly be 
needful. The Jewish dispensation, separate 
ing the Jewish people from all mankind be- 
side, was established by severity and terror. 
The Christian, proposed for all mankind in 
common with the Jews, it was the Almi^ty^s 
graoous purpose to offer in a very different 
way* Not only the flexible minds of the Gen- 
tiles were to be gained, but that stubborn op- 
position, which the former dispensation tended 
to promote among the Jews, was to be over- 
borne by the gentlest means, by a truly pa- 
ternal kind of persuasion. Relief to suffering 
humanity, beyond human power to afford, 
was generally the immediate result of the mi- 
racles reported in the gospels. Two, perhaps, 
must be excepted, the destruction of a herd of 
swine, already noticed, and the sudden wither- 
ing of abarren fig-tree. This lattdr,in the three 
nearly similar accounts of it, cWrly markis it- 
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self as proposed for striking admonition to the 
apostles themselves, on some topic not to us 
deariy indicated. In conjecture I am m- 
clined to concur with those commentators who 
have supposed it intended to illustrate, in tl^ 
oriental manner strikingly, the worthlessness 
of a faith unproductive of good works, (nt, as 
it has been termed, a barren faith. On a 
third miracle, which beyond most others has 
been found inviting to scoffers, I willventuire 
a few words. 

The account of the wedding at Cana, and 
the miracle to which it gave occasion, occurs 
only in the gospel of St. John, who says it 
was the first by which Jesus demonstrated 
the divine power given to him. It seems 
likely that John alone of the evangelists was 
present Jesus was then entering on that mi- 
nistry, one important purpose of which was 
to prepare the Jews for submission to a new 
law, which, when fully declared, would na^ 
turally shock the feelings, and prejudices of 
men, warranted under the old law, divinely 
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giyen them^ to bold themselves as God^s pe- 
culiar people, superior to the rest of mankind. 
Large amends, indeed, for loss of privilege in 
this life were offered, in the assurance of a 
happy eternity for those who would earn 
it But not only loss of present privileges 
would be most felt, but apprehenaon of con- 
sequences, threatened by the old law, would rea- 
sonably most prevail, among those who, hold- 
ing the highest situations, were responsible for 
the highest duties, under the victual order of 
things. Hence it seems to have been that, 
even among Israelites, the ministry of the 
apostles was limited strictly to the Jews, 
and that Jesus, though refusing coihmunica« 
tion with none, principally addressed the mul • 
titude ; in gradous consideration, apparently, 
fot those in public office, who, while his high 
authority was declared only to his apostles, 
might, perhaps, reasonably hentate, even 
though seeing his miracles, to redcon them- 
selves discharged from the duty which the 
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ignorant among us can bring it into action at 
pleasure, and make it strikingly an object for 
our sight and feelingi yet the wisest knows 
not what it is, we may well ^ve credit to 
Christ's reported assurances, * God is able of 

* stones to raise up children to Abraham,' and 

* with God nothing is imposable.' 
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LETTER III. 

Miscellaneous Remarks on tlie Gospels* 

That we have the history of Christ from 
four several writers, and those unlearned, 
is to me satisfactory, not only for their 
general concordance, in narrative and in doc- 
trine, but even for their small differences. 
All those writers having very advantageous 
but differing means of information, each, it ap- 
pears, gave what he felt himself fully war- 
ranted, and, by the circumstances in which he 
^(Tote, required to relate, and no more. The 
near and almost exact similarity of expression, 
on some occasions, in the three first gospels, 
seems indication that Matthew^s was known to 
the authors of the other two ; and, indeed, 
having preceded theirs so many years as re- 
spectable accounts show, it cannot be likely 
to have been unknown to them. John's fol- 
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lowed at a time ocHimderably later still, and in 
very different drcumstances, when both the 
history and the doctrine were already widely 
oommumcated. He has, therefore, judidously 
giyen no more than appeared to him wanted 
for confirmation or explanation of tlie preceding 
goqsels, with some supplement and much ad- 
monition. The concurrence of all concerning 
both facts and doctrine, it has been justly ob- 
served by writers before me, is more exact than 
is found for any other history; while the small 
differences, concerning doctrine unimportant, 
and, as far as regards doctrine, which is the 
great object, concerning fact also unimportant, 
afford satisfaction, inasmuch as they prove that 
there was no combination between the writers* 
Farther, then, they afford satisfaction ficom 
the indication furnished, by the permisdon for 
them to remain, that the early churches in 
authorizing the four histories, and those only^ 
acted with great and just caution, so that it 
may reasonably be presumed the lost accounts, 
which the evangelist Luke assures us were 
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pablished, could be of value now only as 
curiosities. In what degree the differences of 
the extant four, still small and unimportant, 
may have been increased through transmission 
with pens directed only by human powers 
and human integrity, we cannot know; but 
this I desire to remark, after others before 
me, that to insure such a work, in human 
hands/ ag»nst imperfections, nothing short 
of a coQstaat miracle could have sufficed. 
•Where, then, and how supra-human power 
should, be exited is obviously enough not 
for us to judge. Considering, however, those 
dissensions of the early ehuvches, whidi his- 
tory .makes known to us, varieties might be 
apprehended far beyond those, actually ^c- 
istiBg, known by the valuable labors of col- 
lators of manuscripts. Whatever difficulties 
of any kind remain, I think the whole tenor 
of the BiUe tbtmsj are for our trial; perhaps, 
'also, for our humiliation ; perhaps, moreover, 
for our assurance against the fNresumption of 



men claiming to dictate to the consciences of 
their fellow men. 

That no one of the gospels^ such as they 
have been transmitted, is complete in itself, is 
an assertion without hazard. Mark's, more 
compendious than Matthew's, yet has matter 
not found there. Some peculiar to Luke's is 
of great value. The two great command- 
ments, ' Thou shalt love God,' and < Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour,^ are declared in all; 
but Luke alone has given the important ex- 
position, in the reply to the questicm, * And 
who is my neighbour?' The charity of the 
Jews being limited by the Mosajfc law, Christ's 
doctrine of universal benevdience might well 
excite anxiety in a well-diiqx>sed Jewish mind, 
so as to stimulate to the question. The ready 
answer, for the completeness of its illustrataon 
and decision, revealing the Almi^ty^s new 
and more gracious law, yet avoiding, as fiur as 
mig^t be, offence to a Jewish mind, zealous 
for that former law, which gave, for a season. 
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pre-emineiice to his nation, may, anumg viw 
rious matters related in the gospels, be very 
advantageously compared with anything re- 
maining from Greek or RcMnan philoso- 
phers. 

In the next following chapter of Luke^s 
gospel is reported a reproach to those among 
the Jews whom our translation terms law- 
yers, whose office it was to keep the books of 
the law of Moses, and make that law known 
to the people. Jesus said to .them, ' Ye 
have tak^ away the k^y of knowlege.' Be- 
fore the art of printing became <x)mmon, the 
key of knowlege was. in comparatively few 
hsmds, and thus opportunity was open to mis- 
lead ^.the people* ^ Laying aside the oon>- 
*' mandment of Grod, ye hdd the traditicm of 
1 men/ is a reproach from Jesus reported by 
the evangelist Matk. The Roman dlurck 
but ill surely defends itself against either of 
these reproaches. 

In his twelfih chapter, Luke has reported, a 
discourse of our Saviour, giving, to a large as** 
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semUy, much of the doctrine reported by 
Matthew, in that commonly called the Sermon 
on the Mount Hardly more of the writer's 
skill, in arran^ng and connecting his matter, is 
found here than in Matthew^s more extenave 
report. The maimer is nmilarly sententious 
and abrupt ; force of expres^n, in the H&- 
brcean style, often admirable ; and yet Mat- 
thew's greater ooncnseness is generally still 
more impressiye. One admonition given by 
bothj most important in itself, deserves notice 
-also for the harmony marked between the Old 
and -the New Testament, where, on hasty 
view, they might appear most to differ. ' Fear 
•' not them,^ according to botli the writers 
-Christ said, * which kill the body. Not a 
^ sparrow falleth to the ground, but your hea- 
^ venly father knoweth it; for not a sparrow 
^ is forgotten before God, and ye are of ^more 
'* value than many sparrows.^ Here, for those 
who have any experience of this world, U 
full soluticHi of all imaginable difficulty about 
what is related in the Mosaic account of 
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the first age, God'^s allowance of the righteoiis 
AbePs death by unrighteous violence, and his 
declared protection of the guilty Cain's life 
on earth. 

From earliest times, to this day, it has been 
an Asiaticcustom, for those approaching power- 
ful men with the purpose of solidting favor, 
to offer presents. The use of unguents was 
universal, and costly aromatic unguents were 
esteemed offerings for a prince. All the evan- 
gelists relate such an offering to Christ; the 
two first so concurrently as to mark the same 
occasion, but the two others, cspedally Luke, 
with variations which may seem to indicate 
a different occasion. Jesus, according to all, 
was sitting at a meal, to which he bad been in« 
vited, when a woman found admittance with a 
vessel containing a very costly unguent, which 
she poured, according to the two first evann 
geHsts on his head, in the account of the 
others on his feet; her whole deportment 
marking, in the manner of the country, the 
highest reqpect for him. Some present show- 
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ing disapprobation of this, as an impioper 
wast^ Jesus declared his complete approval 
of it; implying, it appears to me, not indeed 
command, as previously to the Jews, but 
warrant, and even recommendation, for some 
splendor in religious ceremony. Such has 
been, I think therefore, properly, common 
throughout Christendom; one sect only, va- 
luable on many accounts, but not, therefore, 
to be approved on all, I believe maintaining a 
different doctrine. Luke mentions the occur- 
rence in an early part of his goqpel, the three 
others toward their conclusion. It seems at 
least possible that the declared approbation, 
on the earlier occa^on, may have stimulated 
to a repetiuon of such offering. The two first 
and the last of the evangelists add, what would 
seem misplaced in Luke's account, if proposed 
of the same occurrence, that Jesus mentioned, 
as one ground for his approbation of the offer- 
ing, that it was done for his burial. Thus 
some splendor in funeral ceremony, which, 
from earliest accounts, has been common over 
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the world, seems warranted. Magnificent ob- 
sequies proclaim, indeed, in fgr^ible style, 
^Tlie deceased was great among men: now 
* he is no better than the poorest and most ol>- 
' scurc good, if he was good, or bad, if he waa 
^ a bad man, dead.^ 

I have mentioned, as satisfactory to me, 
that ^ve have the history of Christ iirom four 
several unlearned writers. For internal evi- 
dence, further, of the trutli and divine au- 
thority of the gospel, as delivered by those 
writers, and the rather as they were unlearned, 
I consider as decisive, the singularity, and, 
with the singularity, the consistency of that 
doctrine, (consistency little if at all impaired 
by small varieties, found in the several gos- 
pels, as they have been transmitted to us) and 
altogether its clear superiority to any moral 
and religious system known to havjB been be- 
fore offered to mankind. Nevertheless, though 
I think these ample, they are not alL The 
history, intermingled with which the doctrine 
is delivered, affords farther testimony well de- 
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serving notice. In the course of that history 
it has been requisite to refer to the antient 
Jewish prophets^ to the Jewish law, religious 
and dvil, and to the actual subjection of the 
Jewish nation under the Roman empire. In 
all these points correctness and consistency are 
observable^ difficult for even learned men to 
have managed in an invented narrative. 

Moreover the manner of introducing the 
new doctrine, which, abohshing peculiarity of 
privilege granted for a time to the Jewish 
nation, declared the Almighty^s favor equally 
open to all mankind, appears to me highly de- 
serving observation. In the gospels, reproach 
to sects and professions among the Jews 
abounds; to the Pharisees pride, hypocrisy, 
avarice, and, to gratify that base passion, in* 
jusUce are imputed; to the Levites uncha^ 
ritableness; to the guardians of the temple, 
allowance of its profanation ; and to the guar- 
dians of the law, concealment, and presump- 
tuous alteration, of that divinely given. But, 
luiless as^ far as they might be implicated ia 
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these offences, no imputation appears against 
those actually in high office, religious or civil ; 
and, far from encouragement for resistance to 
their legal authority, the attempt is found re- 
proved. Reported facts are consonant to the 
declaration, ^ I come not to destroy the law 
* and the prophets, but to fulfil ;^ * to fulfil,' 
I apprehend, meaning to fulfil what the pro- 
phets had declared concerning the law, as well 
as concerning events to come. 
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LETTER IV. 

Remark^ on the Gospel hy SL John, 

Among differences of the Christian and 
Jewish dispensations, this seems deserving ob- 
servation ; the promulgation of the Jewish was 
committed to one man, bred in a polished and 
wealthy court, and versed in all the learning 
of the most learned people of his age ; * ad- 
vantages through which his writings earned 
him praise from the most eminent critic of 
heathen antiquity. On the contrary, the 
transmission of the history and doctrine of the 
gospel was intrusted to unlettered men, of low 
condition; and the latest, whose office was to 
supply, for converts to Christianity, already 
numerous, instruction, and correction, likely to 

• Acts, c. vii. V. 21 . 
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have been less wanted earlier, while other 
apostles were yet living and preaching, ap- 
pears to have been, beyond the rest, deficient 
in human learning : * St. John,^ Bishop Tom- 
line says, in his Elements of Christian Theo- 
logy, ^is generally considered, in regard to 

* language, as the least correct writer of the 
\ New Testament. His style argues a great 
.* want of those advantages which result from a 

* learned education.^ Nevertheless, as the same 
prelate has observed, * we find in it (his gospel) 

* more of doctrine, and less of historical 
< matter than in any of the others f and he 
has stated the reason, 'The immediate de- 

* sign of St. John, in wilting his gospel, as 
' we are assured by Irenseus, Jerome, and 
' others, was to refute the Gnostics, Ebionites, 
' and other heretics, whose tenets all originated 

* from erroneous opinions concerning the per- 

* son of Christ, and the creadon of the world/ 
So early, thus we learn, as while the evan- 
gelist, who had been the associate of Christ on 
earth, was yet living, arose those disputes 
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about matters of faiths whicb^^far from ended 
by his admonition, have not ceased, in the 
course of seventeen centuries, to disturb and 
disgrace the Christian world. This informa- 
tion, concerning St John's object in his gospel, ' 
seems to fihow cause enough for the difficulties 
and obscurities found in it more than in any 
of the other gospels, without referring any 
to his deficiency in merely human learning; 
of the power of which to obviajte them, all 
that has followed appears to prove the in- 
sufficiency. 

Here, however, of the momentous and ha<^ 
zardous subject on which I have been ven- 
turing to offer opinions, is, perhapi, the most 
hazardous part. The mysterious passage itself 
I deem indeed fittest for me to leave for all 
to gather from as they best may. Of the use 
only that has been made of it, by human 
powers, my subject seems to require of me 
some^ though I shall venture only short and 
cautious notice. 
Early among my observations I hazarded 
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remarks on that oldest known formulary for the 
. profession of Christian faith, called the Apostles' 
Creed. In that formulary^ unexceptionable, 
perhaps, in its original simplicit}'^, but rendered 
questionable by following additions, there is 
yet no reference to those mysterious declara- 
tions in the beginning of St. John's gospel, 
which were proposed by that evangelist, ac- 
cor(hng to the assurance already mentioned, 
for the particular purpose of correcting some 
improper notions, in his age entertained by 
some converts to Christianity, in some towns 
of Asia. In the ApostW Creed, God is 
styled THE FATHER ALMIGHTY ; and the de- 
scription of Jesus Christ follows in the words, 
HIS ONLY SON, ouB LOUD. Looking, then, to 
the use of the words fatheb and son through- 
out holy writ, some men styled sons of god, 
and ALL authorised to< address the Almighty 
as their father, it appears to me hardly for 
human understanding to presume to define 
the meaning of either word, as applied either 
to God or to the Messiah. Farther, indeed. 
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the words of Christ himself, reported by the 
same evangelist in an early part of his narra- 
tive, appear to me to carry admonition to the 
same purpose, * How shall ye believe,' (be- 
lief being not optional, but dependent on the 
understanding) * if I tell you of heavenly 
« things ?'* 

I respect highly our authorised translation 
of the Bible ; not as perfect, for it is a human 
work. Criticism on it accordingly has not 
been scrupled^even in the pulpits of the English 
church. So far, then, warranted, I have ven^ 
tured, in concluding the first part of these Ob- 
servations, to avow decided objection to the 
version of one important word, frequently oc- 
curring in the New Testament. I am, however, 
very far from being disposed to recommend the 
superseding of that translation by one wholly 
new. That translation, made by able and 
learned men, evidently with scrupulous care, 
has acquired, from age itself, and the deference 

* John Hi. 8. 
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long paid to it, and even from the growing 
-differencse of customary phrase, a kind of di^ 
nity and authority, and with these, from our 
familiarity with it, whole and in quotation, a 
readiness for its object, the loss of all which 
■would be ill compensated by any merely supe- 
rior elegance of a more modem dialect. 

Nothing beyond human accuracy in tran- 
scription, I believe, has ever been attributed to 
any copy of the gospels, even in the original 
laxiguage ; and accordingly it has never been 
contended that any remains absolutely perfect 
Small varieties are found numerous. Even 
that short passage of St. John'^s gospel, form- 
ing the two first verses, the principal souixse of 
those disputes concerning doctrine which have 
more especially disturiljed Christianity, is nojt 
wholly free from such indicatioD of human 
imperfection. The variations' there, indeed, 
ere small and unimportant; and I believe the 
assertion to be just, that those found, in the 
most ancient copies of the sacred books alto- 
gether, are fewer, in proportion to the num- 
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ber of copies, and less important, than thos^ 
in the early copies of any other book of an*- 
tiquity. Thus, it deserves to be remarked, is 
indicated, together with the care of transcribers, 
also a fidelity in those who superint^ided the 
business ; the more creditable to the Christian 
churchds, as the dissensions among them, con- 
cerning the force of particular passages, has 
been violent. 

But where question arises concerning matters 
of this kind, in ad<£tion to casual imperfectioQ 
in translating, the constant imperfection of all 
human language requires consideration. The 
well-known di£Sculty of providing that laws, 
even for civil rule, shall be liable to no variety 
of interpretation, affords large admonition on 
this head. For us, then, and for all, in these 
days, is to be added, what is of no small im- 
portance, the difficulty often, and often the 
uncertainty, and sometimes even the impos- 
sibility, of expressing exactly in one language 
what has been written in another; espedally 
if the original be a language no longer sp<^en. 
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The English translation of that short but dif- 
ficult and contested passage, forming the two 
first verses of St. John'^s gospel, is, perhaps, 
as unexceptionable as any the language would 
furnish, and yet has a phrase concerning 
which question may occur. ^ In the beginning,^ 
says our version, ^ was the word, and the 
^ word was with Crod, and the word was God. 
' The jsame was in the beginnbg witjh God.^ 
Throughout these two verses the order of the 
words of the original may be followed in En- 
glish speech; and it is exactly followed, with, 
however, one remarkable exception in the im* 
portant phrase, ^ the word was God {* where, in 
the original, the words run, ' God was the word/ 
Which arrangement best expresses, in our 
language, the sense of the original, I will 
not undertake to say. To some minds, per« 
haps, there may appear no difference of import 
made by the difference of order ; with others 
it may be otherwise. Either phrase, how- 
ever, indicates mystery, not within ordinary 
human understanding* and, therefore, I ap- 
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prebend, not to be completely explained in 
human speech. The assertion, then, em- 
phatically repeated, declaring that to be with 
God, which the intervening phrase declares to 
be God himself, can hardly fail to make dif- 
ficulty for most minds, and so has suggested 
doubt of the authenticity of that intervening 
phrase, though supported by all known antient 
manuscripts in the original language. But 
the apostle, we are told, after having com- 
municated in writing his correction of the wild 
fancies entertained in some Asiatic cities, 
visited those cities, and so might give any 
needful explanation. For us, I humbly ap- 
prehend, the gospel, as it has been transmitted 
to us, and as far as it can be understood by 
every one ^ving due attention to it, may be 
considered as affording all the information ne- 
cessary, though parts of it may be to some 
more, to others less intelligible. So I under- 
stand the assurance that, from those to whom 
less is given less will be required. For the 
presumptuously disposed, extension of ground 
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* 

may seem provided for that trial, for which 
all holy writ shows man to have been placed 
on earth. 

Hazard in translating from one language 
to another, evident, in what I liave stated, 
farther shows itself abundant in prosecuting 
comparison of the translation of the first chapter 
of St. John's gospel with the ori^nal. In the 
second and third verses, the translation says, 

* All things were made by him, and without 

* HIM was not anything made that was made. 

* In HIM was life, and the life was the light of 

* men.' But the original (nor is the observa- 
tion new) would equally bear the version, * All 

* things were made through it,' namely, the 
word, * and without it was not anything made 

* that was made. In it was life.' Leaving 
the question whether the English preposition 

* by,^ or the English preposition ^ through,' 
considerably difi^erent themselves, best reprei 
sents the Greek preposition on the particular 
occasion, I will observe that the familiar use of 
metaphor by oriental writers, may, 1 suppose, 
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justify the use of the masculine pronoun hih, 
to represent the substantive ^ the word,' of 
whichy unless metaphorically used, the neuter 
pronoun ^ it' would be the proper representa- 
tive. 

Another matter, then, in comparing the 
translation with the ori^nal, will appear 
striking. In the course of fourteen verses, in 
the same chapter, one word occurring six 
times, is represented in the translation by three 
different phrases. That word,* twice used in 
the third verse, is, on both occaaons, rendered 
by our two words, ' was made.^ Recurring in 
the sixth, the translation ^ves for it the phrase 
< there was*' In the tenth and the fourteenth 
is found again the former phrase, ' was made,' 
and in the seventeenth, to represent it, is^ven. 
the single word ' came f of import widely 
different from bo th the former. Anoth^ 
word, then, of the original, used in the third 
verse, and again in the fifteenth, f is, on 
the former occasion, made synonymous with 

• *Eyiv«Ttf. t r/yovr. 
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the word just noticed, being rendered 'was 
made ;' in the latter a very different interpreta- 
tion is given of it in the phrase * is preferred.' 
I de^re here not to be understood to object 
to the authorised version as not giving, in all 
these instances, the meaning of the original as 
nearly as in our language may be, or ev^n, so 
far as I may presume to judge, as nearly as 
for the occcasion need be. 

But I find it impossible equally to satisfy 
myself with the version of another word of 
this chapter ; and I am encouraged to acknow- 
ledge my objection, by observing that some 
difficulty for a just and complete representa- 
tion of that word, in our language, has mani- 
festly been felt by the highlyjespectable trans-* 
lators of the Apostles' Creed. Preferring 
some deficiency of expression to any hazard of 
excess on so critical a subject, for a compound 
word, for which our language affords no exact 
representative, they give the simple word 
ONLY, describing Christ as the only son of 
God. In our translation of St. John's gospel^ 
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and also of the Nioene and Athanasian Creeds,' 
the deficiency has been proposed to be sup- 
plied by the addition of a word which the 
translators of the Apostles' Creed, I cannot 
scruple to own I think, with better discretion 
avoided. * 

But the failure of correspondence, between 

* The translations of the Apostles* Creed for the French pro- 
tcstant churches, in rendering the difficult word in question, 
agree exactly with ours. The French language, equally as the 
English, failing to furnish either word or phrase exactly corre* 
spondiDg with the Gre«:k word, the French translators hate 
limited themselves to the simple word ' unique,* exactly corre- 
spending with the English * only •* and this reserve they have 
maintained in rendering the same Greek compound even in the 
Nicene Creed. 

. With (his observation I desire to submit to the conaderation 
of the learned whai those wholly unacquainted widi the langucge 
of the original cannot at all judge of, though a very small Is now- 
ledge of it suffices for stating the matter* For the Greek word 
jMOveyfvrj; the Latm transliation gives ' unfgenitus,* a word not 
classical, but made for the occasion ; yet, if not exactly, more 
nearly representing the original tjian.any, nut of ours only, but, 
perhaps, of any modern Euronean language, excepting t!ie modern 
Greek, which retains the original word. But /uioMytvi^; is a 
classical word, for which the lexicographers give the simple 
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the language of the original and the English, 
has made, for our translators of the Apostles' 
Creed, another difficulty. Our language has 
not a word equivalent to the Greek ^ hades,' 
for which they have hazarded giving our word 
< hell.' But ^ hades' is a classical word, de- 
scribing, according to the heathen doctrine, a 
heaven and hell adjoining, under the earth, 
and used also to signify death simply, but 
never, like our word ^ hell,^ limited to ^gnify, 
according to our lexicographer's interpretation, 
' the place of the devil and wicked souls.' 
This place we find in scripture distinguished 

classical Latin word ' singularis,' corresponding with tlie simple 
EngUsh word 'only,' used for the compound Greek word by 
our translators of the Apostles* Creed. For the adverb of the 
same derlTatjon, fcov^ycvS;, the lexicographers give also simple 
Latin words^ « unie^/ < maxim^,* prsecipu^.' If, from the ta- 
rious use of the phrase < son of God,* in the Bible, objection 
may be justly takAi to the word ' only,* as deficient, it ap- 
pears to me that the Latin of the lexicographers, ' singularis,* 
'unicd,* 'maxime,' 'prsecipue,* might best direct to a proper 
phrase in any language that can afford one. 

* D 
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by another word, Gehenna, exclusdvely appro* 
priated to it. 

Among difficulties thus occurring, and all 
difficulties of their kind, the disputes main- 
tained among men the most learned^ through 
so many centuries to this day, appear to me 
powerful evidence that the mysteries, so little 
unfolded to man^s apprehension in the first 
chapter of St. John's gospel, were not pro- 
posed for man to explain. But moreover, 
the same evangelist, in a part of his narrative 
soon following, reports words of Christ him- 
self, reproving, in my apprehension, an over 
busy curiosity about matters above human 
capacity. In conversation with a Jew, whose 
eminence is marked by his title of a ruler, 
our Saviour, having remarked that there are 
circumstances in nature, obvious to human 
sense, and thus giving daily and hourly proof 
of their existence, which yet, for the manner 
of their existence and their action, are beyond 
human powers to comprehend, proceeds to 
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say, * Were I to tell you of heavenly things, 

* how should ye believe ?' Belief being not 
optional, but dependent on the understandings 
the phrase, to my understanding, implies tl^aft 
human language cannot so communicater in- 
formation concerning heavenly things, as to 
be understood by human capacity, and that 
therefore over curious inquiry about them 
should be avoided. 

Adding, then, to all these considerations 
that of the history of Creeds,* when I am 

* * We learn from the New Testament, that those who first 

* embraced the gospel, declared their faith in Jesus, as the pro- 
^mised Messiah,, in simple and general terms (Acts, c. Tiii. t. 

* 37) and there is no ground for supposing that the apostles re- 

* quired this declaration to be made in any particular form of 

* wordk* Bishop Tomline's £1 of Chr. TheoL part IIL ch. iU. 

rHssentions and controversies continually arose; and ' we have 

* to lament that those very councils which were convened for 

< the purpose of declaring the truth, gave their sanction to the 

* grossest corruptions and most palpable errors; — corruptions 

« supported by secular power, and favoured by the darkness and 
' ignorance of the times.* The Bishop's laccount of the Nicene 
Creed is given in his exposition of the eighth article, p. 218. 
*• The Nicene Creed, as far as the words " Holy Ghost,*' was 

*d2 
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called upon, in the course of our church-service, 
after the minister/ to declare solemnly before 
Godf my belief of the manner of the produc* 
tion of one portion of his Almighty Being, 
and the manner also of an occasional com- 
plicated existence (so I understand the ex- 
pression) of another portion, unaware of any- 
thing in holy writ requiring, or, to my mind, 
sufficiently warranting such a declaration, but, 
on the contrary, Christ's admonition already 
noticed, cautioning against presumption on 
such subjects, I am led to hope, and even 

drairn up and agreed to at the council of Nice or Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, A. D. 325. The rest of this creed was added at the 
council of Constantinople^ A. D. 381, except the words *' and 
the Son,*' which ' follow the words '* who proceedeth from the 
Father.*' The insertion of the words '*and the Son*' was 
made by the Spanish bishops, and soon after adopted by the 
Christians in France^ The bishops of Rome refused to admit 
these words,* (during more than four centuries it appears) till, 
in the year 8B3, when Nicolas I. was pope, they were allowed ; 
but the Greek church has never received them.* Ecclesiastical 

history may be consulted for controversy about matters of faith. 

Wore the fourth and after the ninth century. 
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trust, it is excusable for me to hesitate at the 
awful ceremony. 

But wh^i, moreover, iii the creed, styled of 
St. AthanasiuS} though unknown by whom 
oompossed, or by what authority established 
in the liturgy of the Roman church,''^ whence 
it has been received in ours, but clearly not 
till after the corruption of both Roman and 
Greek churches already wanted the correction 
of protestantism, I am farther required to 
declare my belief of much that I cannot 
understand, and much that I find myself, 
to my understandings admonished in holy 
writ, not to be over curious about; nor so 
much only, but farther to pronounce all those 
accursed of God for ever, who, understanding, 
or not understanding, cannot so believe, I 
think it not unbecoming me to own that, not 
without some horror, I shrink from the tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

Respecting then as I do the church of Eng- 
land, demons to avoid offence to its members, 

* Bishop Tomline on art 8. p. 21 9. 
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and earnestly desiring that it ^ould be uni- 
versally respected, I have much satisfaction in 
the degree, such as it is, of warrant for the 
sentiments which I have been here venturing 
to declare, ^ven to the public by some of 
the most eminent and highly esteemed of its 
dignitaries of past and present times. Bishop 
Burnet, who, in his expo»tion of the articles 
of the church of England, has done much to 
relieve pious minds from scruples which those 
articled, unassisted by such explanation, have 
a tendency to exdte, shows, I think I may 
venture to say, opinions rather favorable to 
those which T have here avowed. In our 
days. Bishop Tomline, in hi« commentary on 
those articles, has declared his disapproba- 
tion of the damnmg clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed ;''^ and to these I have gratification in add* 
ing a churchman of humbler rank, but eminent 
excellence of character^ the l^te William Gil* 
pin, prebendary of Salisbury. . Tu his lectures 
on the Catechism, having observed of the 

• Art. 6. p. 223. 
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three creeds in our Kturgy, that the Apostles' 
Creed alone has been admitted there, he adds, 
of that creed, that ' it was composed befi»c 

• any of the subtilties of the doctrine of the 
^ Trinity were introduced, whidi tend more to 

* create animosity than to promote piety.' But 
on a subject so obscure, and I think it not un- 
becoming to suppose intended to remain so, 
yet loaded with difficulty and hazard by the 
contention in attempts to illustrate it, for ex- 
planation of my sentiments, and justificadon 
of them, more complete than I might be able 
to oflPer in my own words, I desire to refer to 
a discourse preached by that exemplary clergy- 
man at a visitalioii of the clergy, and published 
in his fourth volume of sermons ; where he 
has proposed to expound what becomes the 
preacher to declare, and of course the* people 
to believe, concerning mysteries in general, re- 
ferring always to holy writ for authority. 

With more reading than I can have oppor- 
tunity for, I might find, I have no doubt, nu-» 
merous respectable supporters; but it must 
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suffice for me farther to refer to what Archbishop 
Tlllotson, even in the sermon proposed for his 
defence against the charge of Arianism^ has 
afforded ; where nothing advanced by him ap- 
pears to my mind at all adverse to those sen- 
timents declared by the worthy prebendary, 
in which I cannot scruple to profess concurrence. 
But, among the difficulties which our liturgy 
offers, what, in addition to that referred to 
in St. John^s gospel, most completes my satis- 
faction, is what I find in St. Mark's, of 
Christ's gracious acceptance of the professicm, 
. ^ Lord ! I believe; help thou mine unbehef : * 
understanding this to mean, ^ Lord, I desire 
' to believe all that behooves me to believe : 
^ graciously inlighten thou my understanding, 
^ 90 that I may believe accordingly «^ This 
paraphrase, I have the farther satisfaction 
to .find fully warranted to my mind by St. 
Paul, where, declaring the kind and degree 
of faith required of Christians, he says, ^ If 
there be a willing mind, it is accepted ac- 

* Mark, c. ix. v. 24. 
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^ cording to that a man hath, and not accord- 
* ing to Hiat a man hath not.' * 

Do not suppose that, in offering so much on 
matters which have been in conflict among pro- 
fessors of Christianity so many centuries^ I enter- 
tain the extravagant hope that I can bring all 
to concur concerning them. But allow me the 
benefit of the proverb, * Nothing venture no^ 
^ thing have.' That ] have ventured as, to my 
best judgement, became me, is what alone I 
claim, and what I hope may inlitle me to par- 
don, even where approbation may be denied 
to my endeavour. From the hazardous sub- 
ject, matters of faith, I shall, however^ now 
revert to what is more within the scope of hu- 
man understanding, matters of pracftice ; aware 
that, still even here, proposing explanation of 
what I find has appeared to some learned and 
pious commentators, in older and in later 
times^ doubtful, and to some so exceptionable, 
that (though warranted by nothing but such 

* 2 Cor. c. viii* V. 1^. 
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their opinion) they would expunge it from the 
sacred volume, satisfying myself, and possibly 
some others, I should hardly hope to satisfy 
all. 

Toward my purpose, in itself, I think it must 
be allowed me, good, it appears requisite to 
observe that the people of Aoa and of Eu- 
rope, where Christianity was first spread, were 
doomed by the tyranny of the Roman re- 
public, their conqueror, and afterward by the 
steadier and less extensively oppressive de- 
spotism of the emperors, to complete subjec- 
tion still in civil business. Under tiiis re- 
straint, they had turned their warm tempers 
and active minds to disputation on philoso- 
phical questions ; what St. Paul, as our au- 
thorised translation of the Bible renders Ins 
phrase, has called < vain babbling.' Tlius 
habituated, when Christianity became more 
extensively and firmly established among them, 
questions concerning matters of faith were agi- 
tated with vehemence. The animosities, thus 
growing, formed, according to the respectable 



account I have adverted to, the incitement for 
St. John to write his gospel, and address it 
to the cities where the disputes most prevailed ; 
and thus it appears to have been that his 
gospel, according to Bishop Tomline's re- 
mark, ^ has more of doctrine and less of hi- 

* story, than theirs, and less also of moral pre- 

* cept \* yet, for direction of human society, it 
gives some valuable addition. 

When the earlier evangelists wrote, converts 
to Christianity being comparatively few, pre- 
cepts, interfering with any established civil 
regulation, would be little within their power 
to carry advantageously into execution, and, 
human means only considered, might lead to 
great disturbance. Jews, we find, were settled 
widely over the eastern Roman provinces, and 
were numerous in Rome itself. Still more 
proportionally numerous in many Asiatic 
cities, and in some of Greece, the imperial 
policy, it appears, allowed them, under the 
control of a Roman governor, to be re- 
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gulated by their own laws; and the first con- 
verts to Christianity, in all those parts, are 
indicated, in large proportion, to have been 
Jews. According to the law given by Moses^ 
the crime of adultery was to be punished, im- 
mediately on conviction, by the death of both 
the guilty parties, to be inflicted by stoning; 
a method likely to be often severe, but of veiy 
uncertain severity. Of the evangelists, it ap- 
pears to have been reserved for St. John to 
relate what should produce, among Christians, 
alteration suited to the milder spirit and di& 
ferent purpose of the new religion. 

Jesus, it is said in the eighth chapter of Su 
Johh^s gospel, was addres^ng an attentive 
multitude in the temple at Jerusalem, when a 
woman was brought before him by some Scribes 
and Pharisees, stating that she had been taken 
in adultery, and adding, « Moses, in the law, 
^ commanded us that such should be stoned, 
^ but what sayest thou?' Thepurpose in putting 
Ais question is obvious. In the subjection 
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of their government to the Roman empire^ it 
was not allowed for a Jewish tribunal to in* 
flict capital punishment on anj^ without con* 
firmation of the sentence by the Roman go* 
vemor of the province. The difficulty for an 
answer, then, was of the same kind as for the 
question about tribute-money; but more press* 
ing, inasmuch as here the law of Moses was 
direct and positive, and the offence, according 
to that law, capital; while, according to the 
Roman law, the execution would involve those 
who sanctioned it in the crime of murder. 
Difficulty for those, the duty of whose office it 
was to see to the execution of the law of Moses, 
is evident. The plea of that impotence, into 
which GUxl had allowed the nation to fall, 
apparently alone could afford them excuse. 

Christ's answer, as from one without official 
authority, evading the question, was felt, it 
appears, by those who put it» as clearly un- 
exceptionable. What, on their withdrawing, 
he said to the woman, succinctly reported 
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by the artless writer, is what has made, f<>r 
some scrupulous Christians, difficulty^ stated by 
commentators of early and later times. Jesus, 
according to St. John, said to the woman, 
' Hath no man condemned thee?' She said, 
' No man, Lord ; and Jesus mid unto her, 

* Neither do I condemn th«et Gro, and ^n no 

* more.' 

For complete solafion of any apparent dif- 
ficulty thus offtfped, nothing more is, t» my 
mind, needfa), than to observe what has fol- 
lowed in all Christiafi nations: adultery is 
condemned in al^ but in none has been ad- 
mitted tlie severe law of Moses, prescribing, 
for potiishment, the immediate death of both 
parties. Together with this consideration, 
then, adverting to the whole tenor of the New 
Testament, the purport of our Saviour's ad- 
dress to the woman, it appears to me, may be 
securely gathered. My idea ol* it I will ven- 
ture to offer in the form of paraphrase on his 
reported speech, with supplementary phrases, 
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which I think the whole tenor of the New Tcs- 
lament warrants as just explanation, thus: * Nei- 

* ther do I condemn thee to that instant death 

* which would preclude opportunity Jbr obtain^ 
^ ing mercy by repentance^ producing reformor' 

* tion of life. On the contrajy, such repentance, 

* which it was the office of my predecessor^ 

* John the Baptist^ to recommend, it is oho 
> my office to recommends The law (^ Moses, 

* good Jbr its particular purpose while man 

* remained unassured of the immortality Jbr 
^ which he was created, but already, by GoSs 

* permission, rendered vain, in numy points^ 

* through the subjection of your nation to a 

* foreign dominion, is now about to be super- 

* seded, in large part, by a more liberal law* 

* As then your accusers appear to have aban^ 
' doned their prosecution of you. Go, but sin 

* no more ; and then a sincere and severe re- 
^ pentance, in a life not promising happiness 

* in this world, may yet obtain Jbr you mercy 
^ in a life to come.* 

The principle here appears exactly that on 
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• which^ia the first age of the wbrU, protecdbn, 
in this life, wbs afibrded to the guilty Caid. 
Brieflj as the instruction has been given by 
the evangelist, the legislators of all Christian 
nations appear to have concurred in under- 
standing it, so that, consonantly with the 
whole spirit of the gospel, a mitigation of the 
severity of the divine law given to the Jews, 
being considered as divinely warranted, has 
followed in all. 
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LETTER IV, 

On the Apprehending^ Trials and Condemna- 
tion of Christ. 

The apprehending, the trial, and the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, are, for the preacher, ambitious 
of touching t(ie passions, inviting subjects, 
but, with such a view, hazardous. What ap> 
pears to me especially deserving attention, in 
the accounts of those transactions, by the four 
evangelists, is their concurring sobriety. Dif- 
fering, according to their several information, 
concerning some matters little important, and 
as matters omitted by one are related by an- 
other, they agree, not only in regard to every 
tlung seriously weighty, but, very remarkably, 
in the mild temper of their narratives on so 
affecting a subject. John^s gospel, the latest 
given to the world, is on this, as on some other 
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subjects, the fullest; evidently proposed to 
supply what his experience led him to judge 
wanting in the others, for information to the 
Christian world, as it stood in his later time. 
It is also, if any difference of character is ob- 
servable, in treating of the crucifixion and im- 
mediately preceding matters, the mildest ; and 
this may the more deserve the consideration 
of preachers, as his affection for his divine 
master, displayed in the previous part of his 
gospel, is so strikingly marked as to have en-^ 
gaged the notice of commentators, so as- per- 
haps to have escaped none. 

The Jewish people, at the time of our Sa- 
viour's ministry, are marked to have been ex- 
tensively dissatisfied with their political situa- 
tion. Subjection to foreign Conquerors, though 
the lot of their forefathers for ages, could not 
yet fail to be a source of uneasiness; and, per** 
haps the more, as the hope of deliverance, by 
human means, from the Roman empire, com- 
manding unrivalled the civilized world, would 
be less than when their conquerors had nei^-» 
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hours of balancing power. But, moreover; 
they bad among themselves, religious divi- 
sions, we are assured, which could but more 
or less affect their politics. The sect called 
Pharisees is marked as more cultivating po^ 
pularity, and also more connected with those 
holding religious and civil office; perhaps more 
themselves holding office. The Sadduoees are 
said to have been generally men of higher civil 
rank and better education ; and, though main-^ 
taining some objectionable opinions, otherwise 
of more respectable character, yet not equally 
seeking, and so not equally possessing popu-' 
larity. Prophecies, ill interpreted, the verifica^ 
tion remaining to be shown by the event, had 
hold on the popular mind ; and thence, not long 
before our Saviour's ministry, impostors had 
gained opportunity to excite alarming commo-^ 
tionsr These appear to have been soon sup^ 
pressed ; yet, expectation remained, among the 
people, that a prophet would soon arise, wha 
would not only deliver them from subjection to 
conquerors, but make them the most eminent 
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funong nations on earth. The ministry of John 
the baptist next gained attention. His testimony 
tended to transfer that attention to Jesus, 
-whose beneficent miracles soon procured him 
a popularity which, without producing any tio- 
lence, had the e£Pect of protecting him against 
the powerful sect of the Pharisees, and those 
holding the highest reli^ous and civil ofiices; 
whom his reproaches, of the former especially 
for hypocrisy, of the others for arbitrary altera- 
tion of the divine law, greatiy offended^ Those 
hcddingthehighestoffices are said, in the phrase, 
nearly similar, of the three earliest gospel% 
to have * feared the people/ The latter, John^ 
bears testimony to more : he says that ^ the 

* people proposed to take Jesus by force and 

* make him king.^ To judge, then, of what 
difficulty was before those charged with the re^^ 
lig^ous and civil government, it must be recol- 
lected that, according to the express testi- 
mony of the three first evangelists,* though 

. ♦ MatU xvi. 14, xxi. 23, xxvi. 5. Mark vi. 15, xiii. 37. 
Luke xxii. John vk 15. 
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John does not exactly concur in it^ Jesus had 
forbidden his apostles to declare to others what 
had been revealed to them^ that he was the 
Christ, foretold by the prophets, the peculiar 
son of God. 

Such were the circumstances when, at the 
great Jewish festival, which required the as* 
sembling of the whole nation, as far as might 
be, at Jerusalem, Jesus entered that city in a 
kind of triumphal pomp, and assumed autho* 
lity to clear the temple from profanation. The 
multitude then, Luke expressly says, ^ thought 
^ that the kingdom of God should immediately 
' SLppear.' I Apprehend this to mean what is 
elsewhere expressed by the phrase, ^ The king- 
* dom shall be restored to Israel ;' both im* 
poirting that the Jewish nation, under a new 
theocracy, should again flourish on earth, an 
independent people, in far more advantageous 
circumstahoes than under David and Solo- 
mbtu' 

'What was then the duty of the high priest, 
and of the council constitutionally appointed 
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to assii^t him in the administration, I think the 
evangelists have not declared ; and I know not 
whether any following writer has been bold 
enough to say. It appears to me that, his 
office being avowedly under divine appoint- 
ment, his situation was the most tremendously 
difficult in which man was ever placed. Strict 
obedience, under the old dispensation, was re-^ 
quired of him to its law ; temporal reward for 
it alone promised ; and temporal punishment 
for misconduct threatened; which, as had hap-- 
pened even under David, might involve the 
nation. Should the people, then> be led to re^ 
bellion against their Roman ccmquerors, the 
tenor of the Bible seems to imply that any 
relaxation in the maintenance of the law, di- 
vinely ^ven, might bring, from divine wrath,- 
evil incalculable on the nation, together with 
themselves. Such consideration could hardly 
fail in the mind of the high priest, Caiaphas ;. 
and thence apparently his opinion, which, the 
evangelist John says, he was reported to have 
declared in the council, in words esteemed 
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prophetical, ^ TBat it was expedient that one 
' man should die for the nation, and that the 
^ whole perish not/ 

In the actual state of the public mind, tumult 
being feared by the rulers, should any violence 
be offered to Jesus by day, he was appre* 
bended by night. That the fear of resistance 
to the regularly constituted authorities was 
reasonable, proof, in addition to the testimo- 
nies already noticed, appears beyond question 
4n the reported indiscretion of the eminent 
apostle Peter, who actually used a sword for 
the purpose of rescue. That indiscretion being 
reproved by his divine master, opposition 
ceased, gnd Jesus was led to the house of 
A nnas, high priest of the preceding year, father-* 
in-law of Caiaphas, actual high priest, where, 
it appears, he was detained during the night. 

There, early on the morrow, the body of 
the chief priests, and, with them, those called 
the elderhood of the people, and the scribes, 
or secretaries, were assembled. Whether any 
account remains of the rules of the Jewish 
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cnDiinal courts, I know not, but we have fuU 
assurance that, as in the A»atic courts ge- 
nerally then, and to this day, the proceeding! 
were summary and YCfj wfenmd ; and that, 
in capital canes, execution immediately followed 
condemnation. Of this the remaricaUe in* 
stance, detailed in the acts of the apostles, in 
the case of the protomartyr, Stephen, may as- 
sure us ; the whole proceeding h&ng recorded 
to have been approved by the strict and con- 
scientiousFharisee,afterward thezealous Chris- 
tian apostle, Paul. The evai^Usts then bear 
testimony . creditable to the chief priest and 
those with liim, in th^ assurance that mimer- 
ous witnesses, giving evidence against Jesus, 
did not move the court to any decifflon, but 
that the declaration of Jesus himself was the 
ground on which the high priest pronounced 
sentence against him. That sentence, the 
high priest offirmed, was what the Jewish 
law strictly required; and I am not aware 
where is to be found warrant for denying this. 
But the Jewish magistrates were not al« 
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lowed to inflict capital punishment without 
ratification of the sentence by the Roman go*- 
yemor. Motives, then, for hastening their 
prisoner before that supreme c^cer, are fully 
marked by the evangelists. FrcHn the power 
of the Jewish council, which commanded no 
military force, the people might have rescued 
him ; and, should they escape violence to them^ 
selves, they might remain answerable to the 
Roman governor for the disturbance. 

For indignities put upon Jesus after his 
condemnation, antient history, and espedally 
Roman, should be consulted before, on that 
account, an opinion peculiarly adverse to the 
ruling men, of either the sovereign or the 
subject nation, should be admitted. The treat- 
ment of Jugurtha at Rome will be in the re« 
collection of most readers. None of the evan- 
gtelists, I think, impute distinctly to Caiaphas to 
have acted, in his high and deeply responsible 
situation^ beyond his duty as chief of the 
Jewish rehgion and nation. 

The Roman governor, Pontius, had been 
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of course bred a heathen. His name, Pilate, 
4nark8 his family, or perhaps himself, raised 
from low military rank. In his conduct, as re- 
ported by all the evangelists, especially John, 
who is fullest on the occasion, liberality, 
and even benignity, appear striking. Judge- 
ment, in a case of Jewish law, was not for 
him : he was to give or refuse ratification of 
the judgement passed according to the law of 
the province over which he presided. Tlie 
observation in St. Luke's gospel, * that * of 
^ necessity he must release one unto them at 
^ the feast,' suiiices to assurance of limitation 
to his authority. The threat, then, of the 
accusing chief priests, ^ If thou let this man 

* go,'-f* a man accused of exciting rebellion 
against tlie Roman dominion, f thou art not 

* Csesar*s friend,' J was a formidable threat 
irom the chief natives of a province to a tem- 
porary governor, when Tiberius was emperon 
Pilate's reference, then, of all responsibility 

• Luke xxiii. 1 7. f John xlx, 12. 

f Matt, xxyii. 24. 
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to the members of the Jewish tribunal, and 
their ready assumption of it to themselves, 
ought, I think, to be charitably taken by us, 
as, in our minds, according to our information, 
absolution for him. 

Thus it appears to me to have been gra- 
dously provided that the sacrifice, predestined 
by Almighty Providence, was accomplished, 
in evident consonance with the whole character 
of the redemption and the redeemer, if not 
without human crime, yet, the signal treachery 
of one man only excepted, without any that 
we seem warranted to impute* 
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LETTER L 

On the Public Religion^ and the Mystical^ 
in the anOent Nations most Icnoumjrom 
History. 

It has been matter for notice, among former 
Observations, that, when Christianity was first 
offered to the world, sdence was singularly 
flourishing in the great empire of which Judea, 
where alone its author taught, was one of very 
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numerous provinces. What was the state of 
Religion at the time, in the other provinces of 
that empire, and as far as information may 
reach, beyond them, cannot, then, but be an 
interesting inquiry, and, toward fully under- 
standing the accounts transmitted of the pro- 
pagation of the gospel^ even necessary. It 
must, therefore, have engaged more or less the 
attention of writers; yet where it has been 
satisfactorily, or at any length, treated, I know 
not. Free from the disadvantage, for me, of 
requiring either skill in the Hebrew language, 
or exten^ve reading among books of divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, it is, however, a wide 
subject, and, in some respects, of rather for- 
midable perplexity* I shall endeavour to treat 
it with caution accordingly, limiting my Ob- 
servations to my particular object the best I 
can. 

To Grecian authors, poets of ages before 
any thing in prose was published, and his- 
torians and dissertators afterward (as you well 
Icnow) we owe all account of antient nations 
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beyond what it has been within the purpose 
of the Bible to afford. Their concurring 
testimonies assure us that, among all the most 
polished people, those of western Asia and 
Egypt, the most known to us as civilized 
in earliest times, and those of Greece, where 
science, later introduced, was farthest car- 
ried, TWO RELIGIONS, both of origin beyond 
history, concurrently prevailed ; one the pub- 
lic religion of the state, common to all the 
people, the foundation of oaths, which were 
every where regarded as the sanction of all 
testimony, public and private; the other, 
called MYSTICAL, limited to persons who un- 
derwent a severe probation, and, on initia-^ 
tion, as it was termed, were bound, in the 
most solemn manner that human ingenuity 
could devise, and under pain of death, if de- 
tected, to reveal nothing of what they were 
then, in the utmost secresy, taught. After- 
ward another religion arose, or rather many 
religions, in the schools of the Greek philoso- 
phers; all differing widely from the antient 
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«U h appears that the doctrioe of the PubliQ 
veligion of Greece had a large mixture of 
the Mystical. The Greek poets, therefore^ 
would advert, without scruple, to mystical 
tenets already so far public. But some 
mystical exhibitions were absolutely public, 
became objects for the theater^ and were re- 
presented on the public stage. One tragedy 
and two comedies, by the most eminent dra^ 
matic writers of the most flourishing age of 
the Athenian commonwealth, noticing the 
Mysteries^ remain to us. Afterward, among 
the Romans, none feared to treat openly of 
whatever concerning them might come to their 
knowlege ; and much of the mystical doctrine 
was of a kind to invite the notice of their 
poets. Moreover so much of the Public re- 
ligion being derived from the Mystical, and 
polytheism being common to both, and the 
same gods, with the same names, being ac- 
knowleged in both, many mystical symbols 
were adopted in the public religion ; insomudi 
that, whether generally understood or not^ re^ 



presentations of them became ordinary intbe 
ornamental sculpture pf the public temples^ 
and, remaining numerous to this day, have 
been resorted to for illustration of the doctrine 
of the Mystical creed. 

Combined accounts show the object and 
claim of the Mystical doctrine to have been in- 
deed magnificent, and such as might allure 
powerful minds ; being no less than to unfokt 
the manner of the production and maint^ 
Dance of the universe, and show, what is most 
interesting to roan, the actual condition of 
mankind* In prosecution of so great a purpose^ 
a very complicated system of natural philo* 
Siophy was very ingeniously imagined, and^ 
the abounding with wild notions, adapted 
variously to engage human fancy. But it 
was not altogether calculated to inspire the 
highest respect for deity« Indeed tho an in* 
tellectual supreme cause, mentioned in a late 
age by Plutarch in his treatise on Isis and 
Osiris, as acknowleged in the Egyptian my- 
steries, is also indicated in the Orphic and other 
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antient Greek poems, yet the system, as far 
as it remains indicated, was rather adapted to 
promote atheism, through its tendency to show 
deity needless toward the origin and mainte- 
nance of the universe. For the Mystic system 
supposed all to have been produced, not by crea- 
tion, but by birth. According to human ideas, 
thus, the distinction of male and female being 
necessary, such a notion was adopted. But 
as the proposal of a double first cause could 
hardly but excite question, another first was 
imagined, too great for human worship, and 
too remote for human observation, asserted to 
unite in one person the two sexes. This strange 
notion of hermaphrodite divinity, supposed to 
have originated in the mystical system, is well 
known, among other mystical fancies, to have 
g£uned favor in the public religion, insomuch 
that numerous indications of it are found in 
statuary, to this day preserved. 

The production of our globe, the great ob- 
ject of the Mystical physics, being attributed 
to such a first cause, all within and belonging 
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to it was supposed to proceed from the globe 
itself. The atmosphere, and the sky beyond, 
-with the title of Heaven, or sometimes of 
Jupiter, was called the fathef, by Virgil the 
omnipotent father,* and the earth the mother 
of gods, and men, and all animals, and vege- 
tables. But the universe being referred to 
such an origin, question would follow, how it 
was that the productive energy ceased, so that 
no new suns, new stars, new earths, nor, on 
pur earth, new animals or vegetables, as far as 
tradition reached, had been produced. Solu-f 
tion for this difficulty is found^ I think, only 
in that grossly indecent allegory which repre-» 
sects Jupiter, successful in rebellion against his 
father, the first cause, reducing him to the 
^ndition of an eunuch, and usurping the 
dominion of heaven. From such a source, in 
the mixture of mystical notions with the pub* 
lie religion, might readily flow the poetical 
tales of Jupiter's debaucheries in heaven and 
on earth, of Juno^s rage against individuals 

• Virg. Georg, 1. IX. t. S25. 
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and natioDSf and whatever else is found abo- 
minable in the history of the heathen gods. 

But, in the course of that observation of 
nature, on which the mystical doctrine was 
founded, it would occur to remark that, even 
in every vegetable, there is an apparently im- 
perishable particle^ undiscoverable by human 
faculties, yet evident in the new plant coming 
from the perished seed. Among animals, the 
butterfly, issuing from a perished body with 
what may be called, in the apostle's phrase, a 
more glorious body, appears especially to have 
engaged notice. The powers of the human 
mind, then, being considered (how connected 
with the body human science yet fails to show) 
an ojnnion of the human souFs immortality, 
if no otherwise excited, might readily arise; 
and the numerous examples, yet exisUng, of 
what became its favorite symbol, the butterfly, 
show it to have been among the most cherished 
of the mystical tenets. 

But, with this, another, most adverse to the 
good of man in society, is indicated also to 
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have been among the most cherished. It was 
held that all evil, equally as all good, ema- 
nated from the first cause, the supreme 
d^ty; and not only evil in the abstract, 
but that every thought, passion, and ac- 
tion of man is immediately directed by that 
cause; so that, with an immortal soul, man 
is accountaUe for nothing. Thus all the 
worst passions might be indulged in any ex- 
treme. Disturbance of all government, breach 
of all contract, public and private, any injury 
of man to man, would be lawful for the ann 
strong enough to support itself in wrong. Ac- 
count remains that such was actually, in early 
times, the state of things in Greece: ^ In that 
agQy says the philosophical biographer Plu- 
tarch, and his account has large confirmation 
frcMtn the higher historical authorities of Thucy«* 
dides and Strabo, ^ in that age, justice, modesty, 

* liberality, and benevolence were reckcmed un- 

* becoming the powerful and bold; insult, out- 
** rage, ^lid crudty were esteemed proper sources 

* of enjoyment' * 

♦ Plut.v. TJics. 
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In Asiai and more particukriy m Egypt, 
whence the mystical doctrine passed to Greece^ 
government being more regular and more firmly 
eiiabiisbed, the unfitness of that doctrine for 
a public religion appears to have been duly 
estimated ; and, accordingly, that doctrine was 
never allowed to the mass of the people. For 
them another was cultivated, congenial with 
that which, in course of ages, became the pub- 
lic religion of the Greeks. Both seem to have 
been together communicated from the eastern 
countries to Greece, in an age when the de- 
fective and unsettled state of governments, 
and wars unceasing among numerous smaU 
communities^ and frequent expulsion of people 
from newly acquired settlements, denied per- 
manency for any establishment, religions or 
mil. An unrestrained communication of the 
mystical tenets would then obviously tend to 
spread the prindples, and encourage the prae^ 
tice of that lawless violence described by 
Thucydides and Strab6, and the principle of 
it asserted by Plutarch. 

The first and great lasting improvement 



of this state of things was, by a <»ncur- 
rence of traditions, among the most antient 
<x)nceniing the pcditical state of the country, 
attributed to Orpheus. One short passage 
of the great comic poet of Athens concerning 
this personage, seems to unfold much* Enu- 
merating the poets, benefactors to mankind^ 
(for in that age books being unknown, rel 
ligion, lawS) history, all learning, for assist^ 
ance to memory, were communicated in verse) 
he places Orpheus at their head : ^ Orpheus,^ 
he says, < taught us the Mysteries, and to ab- 

* stain from murders.'* With the various in- 
formation afforded concerning the doctrine of 
the mysteries, the clear sense of this passage, 
otherwise I think unintelligible, and which the 
poet could not venture in phuner terms to de» 
clare, appears to me this: ^ Orpheus, by in-» 

* stituting the Mysteries, procured denial of 

* publidty for that doctrine, according to whidi 
^ murder was, in the eye of oonsdence, no 
^ crime* Thus affording more scope for effect 

• Aristoph. Ranae, v. 1 032. 
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* of the different creed, which taught to fear, 

* not only the pains of Tartarus hereafter for 

* evil deeds here, but also temporal misfor* 

* tune from the anger of the gods for wrong to 

* men whom they favored, and to hope for a 
^ happy futurity in reward of better conduct, he 

* provided a check to the previously prevailing 
' disposition to assas^nation, and removed a 

* great obstacle to the efficacy of the civil 

* power for its prevention.* * 

* Qcero tells us that Aristotle sdd there never was such a 
poet as Orpheus : * Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteies nuoquam 
* fuisse.' De ncU. Deor,U 1. c. 38. This passage, not found 
in Aristotle's works now extant, wants the context to ascei^ 
tain the extent of the philosopher's meaning. But whetiier the 
institutor of the mysteries was a poet, or his name Orpheus, it 
of little moment : the important matter in the passage from 
Aristophanes is the reformation of manners, attributed to the 
institution «f the mysteries or to their institutor. 
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LETTER II. 



Evidence of the State of Religion in antient 

Greece^ 

Though much information concerning the 
Mystical doctrine appears ^ten in the poems 
called Orphic^ and nearly a complete system 
in that intitled Hesiod's Theogony, and 
many notices remain from Plutarch and other 
late ancient writers, yet, severely guarded 
against pubUdty as, from a veiy early age, the 
doctrine and, in large part, the ceremonies 
were, what changes may not hate been made, 
what difference of character the system may 
not have acquired, in the course of centuries 
ta the age of philosophy^ cannot be known* 
Looking, however, to what remains indicated, 
it seems probable that none essential were 
made. The question then remains, and it is 

F 
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important, what was the general estimation of 
the Mystical doctrine, and of the system alto- 
gether, in the ages ol philosophy, among the 
most enlightened ancient nations, and what 
was their e£Fect on the public mind ? 

Cicero has eulogized Athens as the ^ mind of 
' Greece^ the spring4iead of learning, whence 
< humanity, religion, and just laws were com- 
* municated to all countries*'* From Cicero 
also we have an eulogy of the Mysteries, of 
which Athens was the Grecian metropolis. 
Observation on this I shall reserve till I have 
offered for consideration cotemporary testi- 
mony to the character of that institution, 
and of the estimation in which it was held 
at Athens in the most splendid era of the 
Athenian republic) when arms, arts, and 
sdence were altogether most successfully cul- 
tivated there. 

Two ii^aginary deities were venerated as 
patrons of the Mysteries, one male^ the other 

• Oc. de Leg. 1. ii. 
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female; the former called by the Romans, 
and thence ordinarily by moderns, Bacchus, 
by the Greeks Dionysus; the other by the 
Romans and moderns Ceres, by the Greeks 
Deemeeteer; but occadonally both Mrere de^ 
s'^gnated by other appellations, whether names 
or titles. The public reli^on, as well as the 
Mystical, acknowleged both as among their 
greater deities. Indeed the two religions, as 
far as the Mystical acknowleged any deity, 
appear not to have differed materially in such 
acknowlegement ; both having flowed from one 
source* Each deity had its several temples, 
distinct priesthood, and peculiar ceremonies; 
yet the system of the Mysteries appears to 
have been, in Greece, as we are more particu- 
larly informed it remained to a late age in 
Egypt, under their joftit patronage, one and 
undivided. 

. Acknowleging to have received the worship 
of the deities of the Mysteries from Asia, y6t 
the Greeks would, cherish traditions concern- 
ing them peculiar to themselves; flattering in 



some measure to their nation, but of a cha-* 
racter not to inspire respect, especially for the 
male deity. On the authority of tradition, of 
unknown origin, they reckoned Bacchus to 
have been bom in Greece, of Semele, daugh- 
ter of Cadmus prince of Thebes, in result of 
one among the many vicious irregularities 
attributed by the public reli^on to the chief 
of its heaven. 

Nevertheless, among the numerous dddes 
acknowleged by the Athenian people, Bacchus 
appears to have been the favorite object of 
their worship ; even beyond Minerva, though 
she was esteemed peculiarly the patroness of 
their state, and was recommended by their fore- 
fathers for especial respect as the goddess of 
wisdom. His temple was the most sjdendid 
in the city, and was 'commonly chosen for 
the sitting of the supreme council on mo- 
mentous occasions. His college of priests, 
with their attendmg butchers, cooks, and 
butlers, all or mostly slaves, for sacrifice and 
libation, was the most numerous and the most 
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richly endowed; and in honor of no other 
deity wo^ so many festivals i^ipointed, by 
public authority, to be yearly celebrated* 

To estimate the value of the testimony af- 
forded by the dramas I have mentioned, it 
will be to be recollected that, from earliest 
times nearly to that of the authors of those 
dramas, writing being little practised, because 
convenient materials for any extensive use of 
it were unknown, matters for publication were 
commonly^ for memory*sake, committed to 
verse; and thus the poets were the historian s» 
the promulgators, and recorders of civil laws^ 
and also the instructors in moral and religious 
doctrine. When afterward facility for writ- 
ing was increased, but still without means 
for multiplying copies comparable to those 
of the printing-press, the theatres were 
used, by those directing the executive go* 
vernment^ for communication to the public 
assembled there. The entertainments of the 
9tage thus were found so to furnish opr 
portunity for party contest, that poets, of talent 
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to engage public favor, gained importance as 
inciters o( public sentiment. With the tyrant 
multitude^ as the great historian of the time 
has intitled it,** which, in the Athenian republic, 
held despotic sway, comedy was the favorite. 
Excessive iUiberality in abuse of eminent moi, 
which the populace heard with delight, ev^ 
of men by themselves raised to eminence and 
maintained in it, is marked in all the remains 
of that called the old comedy. As a resource 
to balance this licentiousness, and obviate the 
disturbance of all government, men of pro- 
perty, and those who regarded character and 
desired steady rule, very generally concunred 
in supporting the gravity, and better molality, 
of tragedy ; given, as it was, by those poets 
of their day, the scanty relics of whose works 
have remained the admiration and delight of 
all following ages. . 

Hence arose the enmity, noticed by an- 
cient writers, between the comic poets and ibe 
tragic; an enmity marked in their extant works, 

• Thucyd. 1. \l 03, et al. 
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End in quotations from those no longer extant, 
to have been far less theatrical than political. 
The multitude being sovereign at Atheen^ 
its fevorites^ the comic poets, might not 
only animadvert most freely on matters of 
state, but even take liberties vith their gods, 
which seem truly wonderful; while the tragic 
found it expedient not to touch on either but 
with great caution. The difference appears 
extraordinary even to extravagance^ in com-* 
paring a tragedy and a comedy which have 
been preserved to us ; in each of which the fa- 
vorite god of the sovereign multitude of Athens, 
Bacchus, is offered as the leading person of 
the drama. 

In the tragedy of Euripides, entitled the 
Bacchants, it is remarkable that the poet, other- 
wise showing fearful reserve, has not scrupled to 
represent the god declaring his own parentage 
and irregular birth, conformably to the tradi- 
tion already mentioned; thus affording as- 
surance of authority in public opinion, and 
even, it may seem, warrant from the priesthood. 
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from whom otherwise prosecution might have 
been apprehended, for such rq[»e8entatioD. 
The god proceeds to say. of himself that, 
hitherto unknown in Greece, his native coun- 
try, he had resolved to coaSer on it the benefit 
which he had aheady communicated wi^ly 
over Aaa; not any moral lesson, but the act 
of cultivating the grape, and of making wine. 
He would, however, teach the people a reli^ 
gbus lesson, requiring from them the wonUp 
due to himself as a god, in the cdebraticm of 
festivals in bis honor, as already practised by 
the Anatics. With these purposes, he goih 
tinues, he had assumed the appearance of a 
young man, and had brought with him fiom 
Asia a company of Lydian and Phrygian 
girls^ versed in those mysUcal ceremonies di- 
stinguished by the title of Orgies. 

Padmus, fiither of Semele, mother of Bacchus, 
is represented as yet living at Thebes; but, 
as in Greece in those days, for so much Homer 
indicates, hardly could any hold the reins of 
government longe^r than they retained vigor of 



body enough to be foremost vdth the sword m 
battle, the administration had been committed 
to his legitimate grandson^ Pentheus,. whose 
mother, Agave, was sister of Semde, the mo- 
ther of Bacchus. Pentheus was absent on a 
military expedition, when the disguised deity 
and his associated females arriving, proclaimed 
the deceased princess's irregular progeny, un- 
known at Thebes as living, to be a god; and, in 
proof of the pretenaon, distributed wine among 
;the people as his gift to mankind, now first 
gradously offered to Greece. The multitude 
bang thus gained, the aged Cadmus, and his 
"venoable Mend the seer Tiresias, acquiesced ; 
but the princesses. Agave and her sister 
Ino, doubting the pretension, refused, at the 
requisition i^ the strangers claiming to be the 
god'^s missionaries, to lead the women of the 
city in the proposed ceremony of the orgies. 
Bacchus, then, still in disguise, exerting his 
power, the princesses were struck with phrensy 
{the phrensy of ebriety is implied) and in that 
^condition, joining the Asiatic girls, led the host 
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lof Theban women, married and marriageable, 
by torch-light, to pass the night in song and 
danoe (such was the ceremony of the orgies) 
among the woods of the ndghbouring high- 
lands of Cithssron. 

Pentheus, returning when the town was so 
deserted by its female inhabitants, treated with 
fleom the claim of d^ty for his aunf s bastard; 
and, indignant at the intruaon of foreAgpen 
to put fcHTwaid the new ceremonies called re- 
ligious, and alarmed at what was so adverse to 
the previously established decency of Gredan 
manners, dispatched a military force whicli 
brought in the wanderers. Bacchus then, ia 
anger, struck Pentheus, not, as the princesses, 
with riotous madness, but with that idiocy 
which drunkenness produces in som^ while it 
sets others raving. In this state, eaialy im- 
posed upon by the god, who had now assumed 
another disguise, he was persuaded to go, Um* 
self disguised in female attire, to see the re- 
newed revels, and assure himself of thw diar 
racter. Agave and Ino, with sight perverted 
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by Bacchus (intoxication is again implied) 
mistook him for a young lion, and, wild in 
their fancies, would show themselves mighty 
huntresses. At the bead of their company, 
rushing upon him with strength furnished 
by the god their inspirer, they tore him limb 
from limb. For this fact, so far that Pen. 
theps perished by the hands of a company of 
Bacchants, the poet was not without warrant 
from Gredan story, transmitted apparently 
from very'early times ; and notice of it, by the 
past(Hral poet Theocritus, shows it to have 
retained credit to bis time.* On this founda- 
tion the dramatic poet has ventured to repre- 
sent Agave seizing her son^s amputa^ head, 
and, sticking it <m her thyr^is, proceed to the 
city^ exhibiting it as a glorious tn^y. 

But the paroxysm soon passing, the un- 
happy mothar became aware of the horrors of 
hier drcumstanees. A disposition to mercy then 
15 not represented as of die god^s character. 
No compassion is shown toward his mother's 

• Theocr. Idyll. 28. 
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second more particularly shows what^ accord- 
ing to the tenets of his worshippers, was best 
in the god's character. Styling him, in the out- 
set, * jfirst of the gods,' it proceeds to praise him 
as '' the dispenser of mirth among mankind, 
^ the composer of troubled minds, the associate 
* of Ceres and Venus.' 

Considering, all that we find, among Greek 
and Roman writers, <x)ncerning Bacchus, 
the title ' first of the gods' appears very 
extravagant ; yet, in the same tragedy, that 
title is given, not only by his professed 
votaries in the hymn to his honor, but 
also in argument by the aged Tiresias. 
The ground for this, amid the extreme con-> 
fusion in the history of the heathen gods, 
remarked by Cicero,* appears indicated by 
the histoiian Diodorus, who says that both 
the name Bacchus, and the more ordinary 
Greek name of the same god, Dionysus, 
were originally but different titles of the 

• Cic. de Nat Deor. 
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Egyptian supreme deity, Osiris, who wtis 
esteemed the same as the Grecian Jupter. 

But the purpose of Buripides, evidently 
enough, has not beoi to show the son of 
Semele^ however honored among his feUow- 
oountrymen^ either amiable, or, otherwise than 
for his supposed power to injure, respectable. - 
So much the controversy of Bacchus with 
Fentheus testifies; the prince strenuously ar- 
guing against the introduction of the Oi^es, 
as grossly adverse to good morals; the dis- 
guised god offering nothing in justification of 
them but divine command, of which, in his 
disguise, he claimed to be tl^ authorised 
bearer; but threatening severe vengeance 
from divine power for disobedience to such 
command. 

The more openly professed moral of the 
tragedy, under which the poet has proposed to 
shield himself against prosecution for impiety, 
appears to have been that the command of a 
god, however adverse to all human notions of 
a just morality, must be obeyed, in fear of 
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evils in this life to follow from his displea- 
sure. This notion, evidently convenient for 
the priesthood, while they could obtain credit 
for superior knowlege of the divine will, might 
also be sometimes convenient for the ttiagi- 
stracy, when, for better or worse purposes, they 
could obtmn co-operation from the priesthood. 
But the real and just object of Euripides 
clearly enough has been to admonish his fellow-^^ 
Gountrym^i of the extreme evil tend^icy of 
such ceremonies as Jthe Orgies, and to dispose 
the public mind to the abolition of them. At 
Rome, where it was the office of a magistracy 
of great authority to superintend public 
morals, the suppression of the Orgies, surrep- 
titiously introduced there, a detailed ac- 
count of which by Livy* receives support 
from the concise loiention of it by Cicero, f re- 
quire<^ vigorous exertion directed with great 
caution. The jt^nstitution of Athens was 
overpowerfuUy ^idverse to the salutary re- 
fonnation. I 

f 

• Liv. I. xxxik c. 8, et setl- t Cic de Leg. 
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LETTER Iir. 



Farther Evidence of the State of Religiot^ irt 

antient Greece. 

The extant works of Aristophanes, among 
i»U their offensive ribaldry (proposed, no doubt, 
J ^^v all accounts successfully employed, ta 
gru. , .1«? audience) show everjrwhere a 
political, < '^ generally connected with it, a 
moral purpose '^er making them objects 

for those who dcbl ^ /laintance with the 
state of things in that ' iMly interesting 
age of his interesting coui .' ^ Of eleven 
comedies, which remain frorx nim, the satire 
of three is directed, with siivprising freedom, 
against the religion of the st^ •• The extessive 
grossness of the obscenity, al jnJing in these, 
not only allowed, it appears, ' ; antient man- 
x)(grs, but in no small amoun y'arranted for 
him by the most indecent e>:> 'Itions in the 
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public processions of the Mysteries tetmed sa-^ 
cred, makes remark on them hazardous, and 
unqualified praise impossible; yet notice of 
them, such as, I trust, may without any im« 
propriety be taken, my subject demands. 

Bare as it was for the tragic and comic 
poets to have congenial riewis, yet Aristo« 
phanes, with the advantage of very superior 
privilege, had evidently the purpose of pro* 
pioting reformation, similar to. that which. is 
marked as the object of Euripides. . With 
regard to the Mysteries caution was necessary^ 
even for a comic poet; yet he. might venture 
far beyond what would have been allow^ to 
his tr^ic rivals, and concerning the Public re* 
li^on, it appears, he might dare anything; 
Accordingly treatinjg with utter scorn the whole 
host of the Grecian heaven, the Olympian gods 
as he styles them, he has selected the favorite 
ddty of the multitude, as the patron, of drdh*^ 
kenness and g|uttotiy, for peculiar derision. 

The comedy intitled Flutus seems to mark 
itself for tlie first, of those extant, in which 

G 



the poet Tentmed to try how far the Athe- 
niMi pdblic would bear ridiciilft of die gods 
aeknowkged by the laws, honoied whh 
magiuficeDt temple^ and served with sump- 
tuous sacrifiees. With wonderful ingenuity 
that comedy is adi^ed to tlie valoaUe pur- 
pose, political and moral, of persuading a 
aorereign populace to paUence under severe 
privations, which thdr own political intem- 
perance and mbmanagement had produced. 
Conceminj^ rdi^n what it oJBPers is litde^ 
compared with what is tonxni in the others, yet 
irequir^s notice. Toward die conclusion («ly, 
Mercury, rqiuted a son of Jupiter, together 
with a priest of that chief of the heathen gods^ 
is biought on the stage, nearly starving, in 
ecNisequence of a universal diflbsion of plenty 
among men, by the bounty of the god Plutus. 
No temptation then remaimng lor cheats and 
dueves, whose patpon Mei^cury is represented 
avowing himsdif td have been, the sacrifices 
and presents, with whidi peviously he bad 
been abundantly honored^ wholly ceased; and^ 
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in consiequetit extreme want, he begu eatrnestly^ 
even of a slav^, for victuals. Jupiter hinMelf, 
hitherto esteemed the great pver of good 
things to men, was now ao neglect^, tha$ his 
priest declares himself resolved to quit his 
service, and enter into that pf Plutus. With 
this licentiousness toward the gods of his coun^ 
try, the poet has introduced adnionition to his 
fielloweountrymen, tjiat they would better aCt> 
quiejaee under the actual state of things ; (at 
universal wealth could not fail soon to produce 
universal distress: wh^re all were wealthy, 
none would w(^k, and the consequ^ce would 
be, not merely the failure of sacrifices to the 
gods, but the failure of food and clodiing^ 
md all the conveniences of life for men. 
• In the extracM^nary comedy which xe* 
mains to us with the title of The Frogs, Bac- 
chus, as in the tragedy of Euripides, is the 
principal character; and a company of the 
initiated, nojt, as those of the tragedy, living 
on earth, Imt h«ppj soids, dooodoliated ii;i 
Elyaum^ foim® a chorus. Bacchus is rcr 

g2 
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preflented indulging a fancy to vii^t the do- 
miition of Pluto- and Prosefpine, for the pur- 
pose of conversing unth some deceased men. 
Trarelling afoot, he has, for his single attend^ 
ant, a living man, an ordiniarj slave, to axrrj 
his^ baggage. When somewhat at a loss for 
his coarse he has the fortune to meet Her- 
cules, who, as also an irregular son of Ja- 
piCer, acknowleges. him for a brother; and, 
though with no demonstration of regard or 
respect^ ^ves him the desired information, 
together with admonition that he would find 
the way troublesome. Bacchus, proceeding, 
meets accordingly with rough treatment; is re- 
peatedly alarmed; once, in extreme fright, ex** 
claims that he shall be destroyed; and, at 
length, is put, by excess of terror, in a situa- 
tion which, though not scrupled to be ex«^ 
hiUted on the stage of that polished city 
ulrhich Cicero has so eulo^zed, modem de^ 
cency will not allow for description in modem 
Unguage. The extraordinary exclamation, bow- 
ever, of his human slave on the occasion may 
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be reported, ' Oh thou most cowardly c£ gods 
^ and men V Nor does the degradation end so. 
The worthlessness and turpitude, with whieh 
the poet proceeds to load the character of this 
favorite deity of the Athenian multitude, ex- 
ceed almost what can be supposed imputable 
to any on^ mortal man. A drinker in taverns, 
-a frequenter of brothels (this, surely much for 
a deity, is yet comparatively little) he is stu- 
diously represented as wholly without those 
•called, the cardinal virtiies ; imprudent in his 
purpose, for a trifling object, to visit the in- 
fernal regions, and then showing intempe^ 
rahce, dishonesty, and a totaX want of, what 
among the Greeks and Romans was generally 
reckoned the chief of virtues, fortitude.'. 

Nor has the poet limited himself to the 
d^radation of this one great object of Gre- 
dan worship* Pluto and Proserpine, and 
Elysium and Tartarus, with less direct deri'- 
sion indeed, are treated with ingenious sneer. 
The superior deities of the Grecian heaven, 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Neptune, are ua. 
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toentionad ; whe^r yet too high in populiir 
respect for eten comedy, though diitected by the 
})opular talents of Aristophanes, to notice di^ 
respectfuUyi ot the poet, who has shown him?- 
self a statesman ainong the most patriotic s» 
well as able of his day, thought Uiat, for ibe 
good of the commonwealth and«of humaa 
society, respect for dmty should not be ^ 
together eradicated from the human mind. 

But the time soon came when, if such 
scruple he held, it kst its former ground. Mis» 
fortune following misfortune to the state, and 
the pressure upon the Athenian pec^le be* 
coming extreme, their whole territoiy occupied 
by an enemy, half the free citizens destroyed 
either by a plague or in war, the slaves, neces^ 
saty to thdr well-being, as negroes to our West 
Indian colonists, desertmg through the oppor^ 
tuniues which the circumstances of the war 
largely offered, the remaining population, free 
and servile, crowded and ill fed within the city 
walls, murmur at the gods, who in return &r 
their abundant sacrifices, so little favored 



tb^r schemes of iiunrdiivite ambition and crudt 
oppresaioDp began, among other murmurs, to. 
prevatL Begaid for oaths, formerlj binding 
eomdences, now slackened, and extenmvely 
ceased; a matter whiob, in another extant 
eomedy of the same writer, intitled the Birds,, 
more extraorcKnary altogether even than that 
fsi the Frogs^ he has strongly marked. 

In the oomedy of the Birds, all those which 
the public religion of Greece, among its in- 
numerable divinities, acknowleged as the 
greater, and which the poet distinguishes by 
the title of ^ Olympian gods,^ are offered for 
utter sccxn. Jupter, their chief, ia.espedally 
reviled; not represented, as Bacchus, by the 
tragic poet, though unjust and profligate yet 
formidable, but^ with all the jusoB^acj im- 
puted to him by antient story, contemptible. . 

In the Orphic poems, and in Hesiod'a 
Tfaeogony, the origin of the world is ascribed 
to selfaoting matter; and this is indicated by 
Plutarch and others to have been the Mystical 
doctrine. It is not among things least curious 
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Where such repreaentatioiis were aiUdwed 
by public authority on the pubfic &tage, and 
had public favor, though superstition still 
abounded (for ao the three great historians 
who followed one another nearly within the 
dramatic poet's age, concur in showing) yet 
the pubhc rdigion, it is obvious, could have 
but very scanty hold on the public mind; 
unless for encouragement of vices, of which 
th^ gods, according to the public creed, gave 
large example. Concerning the Mystical^ 
though the dramatic poets, even the comi<^ 
could venture nothing more than was befcne 
public, yet they afford, beyond that already 
noticed, what deserves observation. 

The Mysteries, commonly intitled Eleu- 
nnian, are found so ordinarily mentioned^ 
espedally by modem writers, as under the 
single patronage of the goddess Ceres, tibat I 
must denre your patience while I point to 
authority for my assertion that, though a 
single institution, tb the promised benefit of 
which the favored were admitted by the cere* 
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mony termed initiation, they were acknow'- 
leged to be under the joint patronage of a 
male with the female deitv. Bacchus and 
Ceres. This appears decisively marked in the 
£rst song of the company of initiated wo*- 
men, forming the chorus, in the tragedy of 
the Bacchants. Bepnnmg with the praise of 
Bacchus, it presently turns to the praise of 
Ceres, invoked by her Asiatic name Cybele, 
and her title the gaeat mothee ; all meaning, 
f^ the poet shortly after, in ilpecifie terms, 
asserts, the Earth. It proceeds, then, to show 
distinc^y the worship of the god and goddess 
united, in the ceremonies intitled the Orgies. 
For the celebration of these, the songster, 
still addressing the goddess, says, ^ the fe* 

* male multitude quit their webs and distaves 
^ to dance on the mountain, iksfibed by 

* Bacchus/ ^ Inspired by Bacchus,' is in- 
deed a feeble translation. If the original ''^ can 
mean anything less^ than that, to qualify 
themselves for the ceremonies of the orgies 

* 'Oi<r7pii9Et; AlOyJera;. Eurip. Bac. ▼. 119* 
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•(and the orgies of Ceres are here clearly in- 
dicated) the women drank to intoxication^ 
I shall be glad if you will tell •me. For 
the orgies of Bacchus, a following passage in 
4he same drama, and some concurring of the 
comic poet, show drinking to intoxication an 
ordinary and almost a requiute part of the 
ceremony. 

, The second song of the same company of 
initiated females has also matter for remark. 
It be^ns with a passionate address to Ceres^ 
as interested for the honor of Bacchus, styling 
him * first of the ever happy gods;^ an emi«^ 
nence, as I have formerly observed, remarkably 
enough attributed to him. They proceed to 
praise Cyprus, describing it as 'the land of 
Venus, the abode of the Graces and Love,' 
adding that * the law there required female 
* votaries to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus."^ 
The venerable seer Tiresias, friend of the aged 
Cadmus, is represented, in the same tragedy, 

* 'Exit ti fiax^aeto-( 
eifxts Qfyia^iiy^ Eurip. Bac. v. 400» 
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speaking to similar effect ; * Two deities/ he 
says, ' are eminently intitled to the respect of 

* men ; the goddess Ceres ; she is the Earth ; 

* call her by which name you will ; and the 
^ son of Semele, who is equally worthy/* 

Nevertheless, though Ceres and Bacchus 
^ere thiis closely associated in the public 
eteed, and there were ceremonies in their com- 
mon honor, yet there irere also ceremonies, 
not, indeed, so far as the dramatic writers, I 
think, show, ever wholly separating their wo]> 
ship, yet distinguishing their characters, as 
severally patrons, one of the sober food, com, 
the other of the intoxicating liquor, i^ine. 
Accordingly the rites in honor of Bacchus ap- 
pear to have been wholly of a joyous kind, 
proceeding commonly to the licentious, and 
even riotous. Those particularly dedicated to 
Ceres were altogether of a more sober, and 
some of a mournful character, but still with a 
mixture of the mirthful, if not even of the 
licentious. 

* 'O i' nX5«v till t' M,'na\9i o 2f^iX»if yovo?. v. 278, 
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Among the antienjts, generally, public sacri- 
fices had popular favor, because, at the public 
expense, they afforded a meal to thoae who 
could not, or, as in die Athenian democracy, 
would not earn it by labor or mechamcal arts. 
In that republic, by some proposed as a model 
of freedom, mechanical arts, together vith 
rural labors, were committed almost wholly to 
slaves; who were consequently ten times more 
numerous than the imperial populace. Hence, 
at Athens, for tibe gratification of that sove- 
rdgn populace, public sacrifices were more 
than elsewhere frequent ; and those to Bac- 
chus were especially in favor, because attended 
with libations of wine. Extensive drunken- 
ness appears to have been a common conse- 
quoace, and, in the oi^es of that god, unfaihng. 
£ven the tragic poet indicates so much. In the 
Bacchants he represents Cadmus, endeavouiing 
to console his daughter (wretched on coming 
to her senses, after having been an accompKce 
in the murder of her son) by telling her ' Yo" 
* were mad ; and through the intoxication pro- 
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^ duced by the gift of Bacchus, the whole city 
^ was mad.' If you suppose my paraphrase, 
here, proposed in two words, for one in the ori^ 
ginal, for which modem language (m.odem par* 
pose not wanting it) has not, in any single woid, 
a parallel, I must request you to look at a 
passage in the comedy of the Frogs, and an-p 
other in that of Flutus,* which, I think, 
you will find affording it. ample support* 
Nevertheless, the drunkenness, att^iding sacri* 
fices to Bacchus at Athens, may be less to be 
attributed to the religious than to the political 
ccmstitution there ; though the reli^on afforded 
the opportunity which the politidan us6d« 
The fiivor of the soverdgn populace being 
the object, ambitious and unscrupulous men 
would seize any pretence for {H'omoting a new 
festival in honor of Bacchus; and so it was 
that more festivals were dedicated to him than 
to any other deity. 
In the comedy of the Frogs, where the god 

• Raiue^ V. 215, Rut. v. 
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of the Mysteries is exhibited so extraordinarily 
for the ridicule and contempt of the multitude, 
litUe has been ventured about the Mysteries 
themselves. That little, however, indicates 
much ; and especially it shows^ with still more 
predsion than the tragedy already noticed^ 
that the Mysteries were one institution, under 
the joint patronage of two deities, male and 
female. Bacchus is there represented, after 
many troubles, reaching the kingdom of Plato. 
A company of happy soals of initiated mortals 
deceased, issuing from the Elysian fields, 
greets him in a long address. After this, the 
uninitiated being warned to keep aloofv the 
songsters proceed to the praise of Ceres;, 
calling themselves* * het chorus,'' and styling 
her * Queen of chaste orgies ;^ in the cele- 
bration of which, ^ dancing and jokes were in- 
' termingled with serious discourse.' Abruptly 
returning to Bacchus, they address him 
in terms marking, pointedly, that^ chastity 
was not supposed his favorite virtue; and 
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then again abruptly returning to Ceres, they 
eonclude with praise of her orgies. Disrespect 
for the goddess is shown only, yet it seems 
not lightly^ as she is represented so associated 
with a god just previously exhibited, in ^aruig 
colors, for public ridicule and scorn, as most 
profligate, contemptible, and even odious. 

Thus much having being observed of the 
comedies of the Frogs and of the Birds, hardly 
still can surprise fail at that otha" comedy of 
,the same extraordinary poet, in which a com- 
pany of initiated Athenian matrons, holding 
an eminent part in the ceremonies of the 
Thesmophoria, a principal festival among those 
dedicated to Ceres, ia introduced as a chorus; 
and of five days of the continuance of that 
festival, one, apparently marked for mor^ 
than ordinary solemmtj^ as a day of fasting, 
has been chosen for the time. 

Venturing thus to touch upon the hazard- 
ous subject of the Mysteries, the poet has 
shown, togetherf with much ingemous caution, 
a boldness marking great confidence in the 

H 
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favor of the multitude hi» flovereigu. A maiH 
ditguiaed in female attire, is represented to 
have intruded among the female throng; not 
wkh any purpose of profligacy, but, on the 
oontrary, as an eccentric and extravagant 
womanhater, forward and vehement m iok 
puting vices to the sex. Indignation bong 
thus exdted, altercation ensues, aboundii^ 
with obscenity, but producing no suspidon 
of the intruder's sex; till, at the instigation 
of a woman who, though of the lower orda^ 
took a leading part, violence upcm his per- 
son produced the discovery; the chorus cf 
dignified matrons remaining spectators and 
occasional interlocutors, without marking any 
disapprobation. It is a curious instance aP 
anomaly in the human mind, phenomenon 
opposed to phenomenon, which is exlnbited 
in those samples of that called the old co- 
medy, admired by the Romans in their studies, 
after Imving delighted the Greeks in their 
theatres, which remain to us £eom Aristo- 
phanes. Tb^ buffoon^, often grosdy indecent, 
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a^ aoi iiek l uMi grmsly filthy , was suited, it ap^ 
pears, U^Ae. preToiling taste of thai multitude 
nAUh held sovereign power in the same repuUk 
in which, nevertheless, citieens o£ another de- 
scription earned, for the people altogether, those 
high eulogies of Cicero which I have already 
notieed. Forthe general moral of his dramas^ 
offered to a people so heterogeneously com^ 
posed, Aristophanes may surely deserve to be 
esteemed eminently a moral poet Clearly 
not among those who would exhibit vice as 
either amiable or heroical, but, on the contrary, 
proposing to inspire toward it aversion and 
disgust, he has taken, perhaps, the most effec- 
tual course, by representing its patrons, even 
its supposed supra*human patrons, odious and 
contenq>tibIe. 

In offering, on the public stage, such extrava- 
gant indecencies as those in the extant works 
even of Aristophanes, the purpose appears 
obi^DUs; namely, to excite attention^ and by 
the amusement affi>rded| to win :fiivbr from 
the multitude. - In this dearly^^ .he succeeds 

^2 
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ed; and such success iras indispensable to»> 
ward any in his great object, which is largely 
shown in his various and bold remonstrances 
conoeming the errors and vices of their po- 
litical conduct. On their moral conduct also 
lus saUre is often strong; and, in the comedy 
of the Thesmophoria^ he seems to. have had 
in view particularly to admonish, thai the 
denial of social intercourse between the sexe^^ 
so severe at Athens, as little produced purii^ 
of mind or decency of ccmduct in 
.either grace or dignity of manners among 

Beligious ceremonies provided holadsysym 
4he modem soise of the word, tor the womm 
of Greece; grateful no doubt to tbem^imsoiiiss 
as at other times they were, e^ecially ifacHie 
of higher fortune, in a part of the house appro** 
priated to them. In those hdidays only they 
might appear in public* Among the oeremanies, 
aeven of the oigies of Ceres, oompaniea of men, as 
well as companies of women, walked in pul^ 
procesaon; while, on the contmry, from some, 
even ofthelorffeB of Bacchus, men were, unda: 
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Areat of capital punishment, but stilly it is in<« 
dicated, ineffectually, proposed to be excluded. 
A matter recorded in political bistoiy may 
here deserve notice. At Thebes, nearly as at 
Athens, that festival in honor of Ceres called 
Thesmbphoria was established. For prevent^ 
ing pTofanation of a kind powerfully tend-r 
ing to corruption of .morals^ a resource was 
adopted, not only highly hazardous, but which 
actually led to severe pubhc mirfortune* The 
dtadel was the place allotted for the secret cere- 
monies. The ganrison wa& withdrawn for the 
occasion, and of course no man allowed to 
remain. The initiated women were then in- 
troduced, the gatea were .locked,, the key 
remained in the custody of the chief magi- 
strate. A party among the citizens, in political 
opposition to the party actually ruling, used the 
opportunity for introducing^ at mid-day, a 
foreign force, which obtidned possession of the 
commanding fortress without ^ blow. What 
was the following resource when, ^ter the 
foreign force had been expelled,. Th^bes^ under 



the conduct of superiiHr men, becarae the most 
powerful state of Olieeee, we might deare to 
know, but fail to find information. 

I w9I venture then to ofi&r, for conradera« 
tion^ what farther has occurred to me concent 
ing a writer, to whose wivks, though hazard- 
ous altogether to recommend, my subject has 
led me largely to refer. That Aristophanes 
was not only a man of powerful talents, but 
also an able and right-minded politician, wha^ 
remains from him, and what remains concerning 
Imn fit>m other antient writers, concur to 
prove. His political principles^ among the 
various and violent troubles of his country, 
are shown steady. His philosophy may have 
varied as age advanced. Disgust at tbe pub- 
lic religion and the popular fables, couate- 
nanced by the priesthood, concerning the gods 
acknowleged by that religion, together with a 
disposition to laugh at them, mi^t prevail 
in earlier years. More serious doubt of the 
existence of deity may have followed, or, c«k^ 
ttstently with what we are told of the doctrine 
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of the Mysteries^ atheism ; and hence his ridi^- 
Gule of SocrateS) in his yet extant comedy, 
intided the Clouds. But the notice of him 
1^ Platc^ his cotemporary, as one of a com- 
pany in which Socrates was a principal speaker, 
aaay, I think, be considered as indicating that, 
ia more advanced age, he respected the opi-^ 
aions of that extraordinary man ; who never, 
like the atoics after him, asserted his doctrine to 
be perfect, but, on the contrary, wanUng, for its 
completion, more than human information. 

You will not suppose that I reckon all 
Oreece represented in the Athenian poef s 
highly colored pic1;ures. Divided and scat- 
tered, as the Grecian people were, among inde- 
pendent states unnumbered; with institutions, 
religious as well as civil, greatly varying; 
jealous and mhospitable toward each other; 
looking for supra-human aid, in their temporal 
Goncans, from different protectors; deities 
acknowleged by all, yet those deities sup- 
posed jealous and even sometimes hostile 
among themselves ; uniformity in reli^ous be- 
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lief, or in any disposition toward religion, 
throughout a nation in such circumstances, 
diviously enough could not be. DiflPering so 
greatly then, as they also did, in intellectual 
improvement, insomuch that some were 
esteemed hardly above barbarians,* while 
others earned the just praise of superiority \o 
all the rest of mankind, I think the assurance 
we have of the popular favor which the poet 
enjoyed, in that superior branch of the nation, 
must be considered as largely warranting the 
justness of his pictures of that superior branch. 

*Tbucyd.l.ui.c.d4. 
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LETTER IV. 

On the Religion of Antient Home, 

, Th£ govenunent of the Roman republicyt 
though subject to violent convulsions, was far 
better constituted for maintenance of order, 
civil and religious, than the Athenian appears 
to have been, either before the establishment, or 
after the overthrow of the celebrated, but 
short-lived and defidendy reported, constitu- 
tion of Solon. As in the patriarchal go-; 
Temments of the earliest ages, so afterward 
in the Roman, offices civil and reUg^oust 
were united in the same persons. In our. 
own constitution the analogy holds, so far 
as the King is the acknowleged head of 
the church, as well as of the state. Nor 
was it thus only that the most popular and 
powerful men of Rome had a deep interest 
in the maintenance of religious faith and re- 
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ligious order. Popular credit for that called 
augury, not to be maintained without belief 
that superior beings interfered in human affidrs^ 
gave them great advantages. But still more 
important for them was popular respect for the 
doctrine that divine vengeance, here and here- 
after, would follow perjury. On this rested the 
best security for property, established orders 
and dvil peace. 

The reli^on on which this belief rested, ap- 
pears to have been carried into Italy by its 
early inhabitants, nearly in the same state as 
into Greece ; a mixture of the primitive and 
the mystical, but less contaminated with the 
grossly immoral fable which the mystical is 
said to have inculcated. More respect re- 
mained, in Italy than in Greece, for that super- 
seded deity, Saturn; whom the Greeks yet 
reckoned the father of the chief of th^ ce- 
lestials. His reign, as that o>f the golden 
age, was, more especially in Italy, expected to 
return ; and, in the mean time, there were not 
wholly wanting temples erected and festivals 
celebrated in his honor. But Jupiter was 
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the deity most honored and most feared 
at Borne ; and next to him Mars. The oli^ 
garchy, composed of those called patricians, 
OB the expulsion of the -kings, acquiring 
ipower little legally balanced, found continual 
war necessary toward the maintenance of their 
illiberal pre-eminence ; and thence it appears 
to have been that Mars, a god held compara- 
tively in little esteem by the Greeks, was, 
almost equally with Jupiter, honored at Rome. 

In earlier days, at Rome, as in the Grecian 
states, the king> chief in civil and military 
business, was also chief of the religion ; and 
it is remarkable enough that, as in the Grecian 
states after the abolition of civil royalty, so at 
Rome^ when &vor toward it i^as imputed as 
treason against the actual government, the 
title of king was nevertheless preserved to the 
person who, though the chief priest held the 
higher general authority, nevertheless presided 
in the important ceremony of sacrifice. 

In that constitution of Rome which imrne^ 
diately superseded the regal, the patricians, 
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idone composing the senate, and holding the 
presidency of the religion^ cultivated success* 
fully the means which religion afforded for 
political purposes. But, under their able go* 
vemmenty conquest foUowing conquest over 
neighbouring states, the plebeians, instru- 
ments of conquest, acquired more and more 
weight in the state; and tlieir leaders, ob- 
taining seats in the senate, rose occasionally 
to the highest offices* The favor of the multi- 
tude, electors to those offices, wasr then more 
than formerly contended for ; and flattery to 
popular passions would not be scrupled by 
some candidates for popular favor. Allowance 
for the mystical orgies of Bacchus, nearly as 
performed in Greece, was obtained at Rome. 
For admission to them, as in Greece, the cere- 
mony of initiation was required, in which 
the initiated were sworn to secresy concerning 
their institution. The severest vengeance of 
the god was denounced against those who 
should violate that oath ; and to make such de- 
nunciation effectual, the whole body of ini? 
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tiated were, under his claimed sanction, with 
threat of his displeasure in case of failure, 
made answerable. The disorders following 
in the nocturnal rites, even murders, evad* 
ing detection from the magistracy, alarmed 
the sober and well disposed, and threat- 
ened even the public peace. When thus 
at length the most serious attention of the 
magii^rai^ was exdted, so widely the evil 
had spread, and so was the institution cherished 
sunong the lower ranks, that great caution, 
and, with it, the employment of military force, 
were required for its suppression. What, 
however, appears to have been too much for 
the better men of the Athenian republic 
to attempt, though assisted by the combined 
talents of the comic and tragic poets, was 
in the better balanced government of Rome 
effected. * 

But while superstition remained at Rome as 
in Greece abundant, religion, or all valuable 
efficacy of religion, wore away : sanction for 
oaths, the confirmation of compacts, was no 

• Lir. I xxxix. c. 8, et seq. Cic. de L^. 1; ii. »' 
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more ; unless so far as fear might be enter- 
tained of evil in this life^ from the anger of 
the god sworn by« It has been a remaikaUe 
amilarity of bad purpose and injurious eSkcU 
in different countries and distant ages, which 
here occurs for nodce. From that boastecl 
poverty, which has ^ven fame to ihe name 
of Cincinnatns, many Roman leaders acquired 
immoderate wealth; not by fair improve- 
ment of honest possessions and liberal con- 
nexion with the tillers of their soil, or like the 
dtizens of the Italian republics long after, 
by diligence in honorable commerce, but by 
military force and the cruellest oppression 
of surrounding nations. The passion for in- 
dulgence in sensuality, and all luxury, then 
became inordinate. Together with this, the 
pas^on for the prosecution of conquest, with 
the view to the farther acquisition of means 
for indulgence, became also inordinate. In 
these circumstances, the prospect of a future 
life, in which, as the public reli^on taught, 
account was to be taken of conduct on earth, 
would cause uneasiness. Accordingly the 
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luxurious wealthy appear to have dismissed it 
from their minds to their best ability. Of late 
years Europe has seen the same policy pursued, 
and the same doctrine cherished, by the leaders 
of the French revolution, their ardent, and, for 
a short lime, very extraordinarily successful 
imitators ; original indeed hardly in anything 
unless in excess of profligacy and cruelty. The 
one extraordinary man, who at length made 
himself abscdute master of those who had been 
his masters, began with demonstration of the 
same principles, styled philosophical. But in 
proceeding he discovered and mended his error. 
However a vicious mind may desire freedom 
from the restraints for itself, sensible of what 
Cicero has remarked, ^ how many the fear of 

* divine punishment has recalled from cri- 

* xninal * purpose,* he saw belief in deity and a 
sense of religion necessary toward civil order 
among mankind, and warranted them ac* 
Gordingly. 

As the Romans proceeded in extending 
conquest^ they became acquainted with Grecian 

• Cic. de Leg. L ii. c. 7. 



literature, and many principal men addicted 
themselves with zeal to the study. Amoi^ 
«die systema of philosophy which had obtained 
credit among the Greeks, differing in various 
degrees and various ways from that of Socrates^ 
80 approaching Christianity, UU some reached 
absolute atheism, the doctrine of Epicurus, 
-allowing all indulgence for sensuality, prind^ 
-pally gained favor. But with their always grow- 
ing military force, in which aU foreign states 
^ere inferior, most bloody civil contentions aris- 
ing among themselves, for the thousands then 
who were to fill the legions (their instruments 
of dominion whether over foreign states or 
fellow-citizens) relief from scruples, fbnnerly 
entertained, appears 16 have been foand de^ 
isirable. In opposition to the vulgar creed, 
favor gained for the hazardous doctrine, con* 
sistent with all that we learn of the Mvs^- 
tioal, that pleasure in this life is the supreme 
good, and death the end of all evils* 

For the extent to which this doctrine over- 
bore that of former times, very remarkable 
evidence remains in an extant oration of 
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Oicero. /t'be Roman republic already com* 
manded many rich kingdoms, when a Roman of 
some consideration, accused of administering 
poison to the son of his wife by a former husr 
band (or the sake of acquiring his property^ 
was condemned to banishment^ in which 
he died. The widow, marrying a third time, 
to acquire then the property for harself and 
her new husband, accused her own son of 
the murder of her last husband, his step^ 
father, also by poison. These accusations, 
which required all the ability of the great 
orator, and some extraordinary argument to 
refute, will not impress a very favorable opr- 
nion of the Roman character in that era of 
the greatest power and splendor of the re- 
public. In concurrence rather with Sallust^ 
imputation of gross corruption, admitting 
something of his imputed degeneracy, it may 
rather tend, ' together with much in antient 
history, to excite doubt of the boasted ex?- 
cellence of that character in former times. 
Cicero held then the c^cc of preetor, the se- 
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ooiid in the imperial r^piibbc, axid was look- 
ing to the first, the oonsukhip, which he 
afWward attuned. ' In these circumstances, 
as a pleader in the h^hest court of justice, 
he undertodc the defence of the accused. 
Looking to eminence through popular favor 
he would of course avoid the dedaratunat 
of sentiments, if he held any, disreputable 
in public opinion. What he did then de*^ 
liver deserves notice : < The deceased,* he said 
to the assembled Boman peofJ^e, ^ was 
^ living in a condition so wretched, that, as 

< many brave men have done before him, had 

* he had any courage, he would have der 
' strayed himself. Would then an . enemy 
' do that for him which, for his own sake, he 
^ should have desired.^ What increase of evil 
^ could death bring upon him ? Unless we 

* should be so imposed upon, by fooMi fables, 
"^ as to believe that punishment for wickedness 
^ is to be suffered in the infernal regions, so 

* that he would find more enemies there than 

< he would leave here. If these are, as all un- 
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' derstand, v^n fancies, what did death take 
^ from him but the sense of pain and grief?' 

Perhaps it may not unreasonably be doubted 
whether what Cicero so delivered when, in 
his way to human greatness, engaged to de- 
fend a bad cause, was founded on any decided 
opini(Mi. If it was, the change afterward 
when, in a forced leisure, a view to the end of 
his own life in the course of nature approach- 
ing drove him to consider the subject deeply, 
was indeed great, and it will demaad notice 
hereafter. What immediately occurs for remark 
i» that, as at Athens, in the time of Aristo- 
plftanes, so at Bome m that of Cicenv all 
raluable efficacy of religious belief had neariy 
ceased; the best sanction for oaths, die best 
check upon crinne which might escqpe human 
vengeance, was wanting; unless in the miadn 
of a few conscientious men, whom tke great 
€inrtor did not scruple^ at that time, in the 
chief tribunal of Rome^ ta offer for contsmpt, 
as holding vain fimdes. 
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LETTER V. 

Conjecture concerning the OriginqflleathenisMi 
and Observation on the Connexion and Dif- 
Jerences of the Puhlic Doctrine and the Myz- 
tical, 

' It is a very interesting matter which the 
kamed Faber, in his very laborious work on 
the ongin of Pagan idolatry, has elucidated^ 
shoifing a common origin of all Heathenism, 
from the earliest known by history, to the latest 
found in. countries now. recently discovered.' 
Evident analogies, among the abundant va^ 
rieties, mark all to have been derived, notfrom^ 
one, but from two sources, the religion di-* 
vinely ^veh to the first of mankind, and the- 
Mystical doctrine of human invention:; the 
former grossly corrupted, the latter partially- 
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adopted in mixture with it. .The learned 
inquirer reckons upon having traced th^ 
Mystical doctrine tp time before the dispersion 
of mankind at Babel. Concurring in his 
hypothesis so far, I shall not wonder if you 
think me over bold in venturing the declara-* 
tion that I go farther. But, my subject having 
led me to observe^ in the oldest of extan}; 
histories, what indicates to my mind a still 
earlier ori^n of the Mystical doctrine, and 
thinking this notion^ if in any degree founded^ 
•surely* interesting, I will not withhold what 
has occurred to me ; Venturing, however, and 
indeed able, to st^te it but very briefly, for 
yoiir animadversion aiid that of others. 
, In the history of ages before theflood^ 
given in the book of Oenesis, matters most 
important are Iwriefly indicated, with little fully 
explained. Somej'howevfer, are clearly stated; 
and among what are now.obscUre'or questiour 
able, some, it may reasonably be presumed, will 
-have been clear to those in whose long-lost 
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speech the nantitive was given* and who 
difl^ered little in langtMge, tnaaiiers, habit^ 
and circumstances^ from the writer's ooniea*' 
porarj fellowrountrymeB. Tnmsimtted, such 
as it is, for oar informatbn, though apparendjr 
atao for our trial, it muift aurely be aUonable 
and becoming, oarefiil against penndous error, 
to eEdt from it all we can* 

With this view, in the account of the first 
human pinr, what regards the human cha- 
racter must especially deserve observation. 
And here a dinpoatioQ to dbey passion, cnr 
appetite, or fancy, against divine commfflid, 
is strongly marked, and hardly anything 
more. In the account, immediatdiy fbllowing-, 
of their progeny, envy and intemperate ai^r, 
procee^ng to atrodous violence, and then a 
sullenness under just and modeiate reproof^ 
in the firstborn cf mdnkiod on earth, are 
strikingly di^pplayed. The younger brotfaor 
is represented, in one particular instance, dbe- 
dient to divine oommand; and it seems isb- 
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plied that he was generally so. Toward mark* 
mg the human character nothing more is 
given. ^ 

But, toward markii^ the human conditioiv 
most important informadon follows. Together 
with exposition of the very faulty temper 
of the second man, and of the divinely ap- 
proved conduct of his younger brother, ao* 
count is given of the death of the latter in early 
youth, by the atrocious violence of die for-, 
men Through /lUis event an important lesson 
¥ras afforded to the first family, and to th^ 
posterity, by the demonstration that protection, 
in this Ufe, for those of approved conduct, 
is not always within the Creator'*s purpose. 

The tenor of the following antediluvian 
history accords with what is thus indicated of 
the TAMPER of the fathers of mankind. A dis« 
position to yield to passion in oppoation to 
divine command, though litde particularised, 
is altogether largely indicated ; while still no 
assurance appears given of welfare on earth, 
in reward of obedience to divine commands, 
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Vrnich was promised afterward to the Jews« 
ThiEit ametids for the suffering of the righteous 
in this life were reserved for a life to oome^ 
much, in the Old Testament, appears to afford 
hope for; but promise of it^ whatever more 
than remains reported may have been indicated 
to the antediluvian world, the historian rf 
die Jews evidently was not authorised to 
afford. The dispensation which he was ap* 
pointed to declare,, peculiar to them among 
mankind, offered only tem%]*i£*al rewards, and 
threatened only temporal pihiishments. More 
is obscurely intimated, but no-where clearly 
assured. 

As mankind increased in number, com- 
munication concerning what the CreatOT re- 
quired being no longer immediate to all from 
himself, obedience would depend on the T^ 
spect of men for the traditions of their (ore- 
fathers. Passions then stimul^ing, as before, 
while cause to fear divine chastisement for 
indulgence of them was less obvious, Adam'ff 
crime and Cain'*s would hardly remain sin- 
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gular of their (ind, nor would they be the'oiily 
kinds. Quarrel, which occurred between the 
two first brothers, would not fail among men 
become more numerous. War in the ante*- 
diluvian world, not in express terms mentioned 
by the historian, seems however largely im- 
plied. The expressions in our translation, 

* giants,^ * mighty men,' * men of renown,' 
are neither preceded nor followed by any- 
thing to ascertain their precise import; The 
word gigas, in thcBeptuagint, equally with our 
word derived (roib it, always implies a power*" 
ful man; and the narrative following may seem 
to indicate that our lexicographer's observation, 
on the English word, may apply to the words 
used by Moses and by his Greek translators : 
^ The idea of a giant,' he says, ^is always 
^ associated with pride, brutality, and wicked- 

* ness.'* The {Arase * men of renown,' may 
indicate characters less exceptionable, or, pos- 
sibly, in some respects praiseworthy; resem- 



* Johnson, Diet, of Engl. Lang* 
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bfing that, too briefly giveii to be very clearly 
marked, of Nimrod in the renoFated world. 

A ibUowing phrase describes men as ^ sons 
< of God.' This, I think, offers no difficulty ; 
^ son of God/ being found a common Me* 
Imdcal expression to denote a man who, in 
obedience to God's commands, held his pas« 
aonsin just restraint Nor is this peculiar to 
the Old Testament ; it is equally found in die 
New;^ and thus we seem directed to the 
meaning of an accompanying phrase, ^ dai]^-^ 
' ters of men.' This, being set in dear oppo^ 
ration to the former, enough marks the men 
to have been of character different fiom that 
of those who are styled sons of God, and 
rather opposite.*)* 

The historian has recorded, in his adte^ 
diluvian history, the invention or piiiiidpal im^- 

* John, ep. I. c. 3. 
f It has been, I toaniy a notion of some etsteni writers, of 
later antiquity, that the description * sons of God' was peculiar 
to the descendants of Seth, as all righteous, and that the de- 
scendants of Cain were all wicked. For this I can see as little 
authority in scripture as in reason. 



proyement of three arts, eminent among those 
contributing to the wel£u« or gratification 
of man on earth ; Husbandry, Manufacture 
df metals^ and Music; the two former im-- 
portant toivmrd e^en his subsistence; the 
}al;ter eulogised by Plato as the gift of the 
deity for the solace of m^ikind among the 
labors and cares of life,^ and shown in scrip* 
tisre to have be^i, firom earliest times, the 
assodate of acts of devotion. The writer's 
pctfrpose in recording these matters in his 
very condse narrative, no other appearing 
imaginable, must, I think, have been to in- 
ftNrm his contemporaries, and all posterity, that 
those arts were derived from times before the 
flood, and transmitted by the preserved fa- 
mily ; nearly perhaps in the state in which, in 
his 1^, they existed. 

Perfection in arts implies some advance- 
nvent in sdence. Moses, having been In'ed 
among the learned in Egypt, whan Egypt 
was the jmndpal seat of learning in the 

* Plat, de Leg. 1. 2. 
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world, and where some arts, according to 
yet remaining evidence, had been carried to 
a perfection which leaves artists and philoso* 
phers of modem times together in vain wonder, 
he would not, by his phrase, rendered, in our 
translation, ^ men of renown/ mean to describe 
barbarians, however powerful or successfuL 
The longevity of the antediluvians, obviously, 
ivould afford them great advantage, over those 
of the renovated world, for improvement in 
both science and arts. The predominance 
of passion then, marked by the historian in 
the antediluvian character^ together with the 
prospect of centuries of indulgence,' wooU 
stimulate learned ingenuity to se^ ground 
for satisfaction in all indulgence, undisturbed 
by fear of the future. Not less than the Roi- 
mans of Cicero's, or the. French jAulosophers 
o( the present age, desiring to rid themselves of 
the uneasy view to responsibility in another 
for conduct in this life, contemplating the 
objects of nature around them, they might be 
led to the imagination of such a systan as, 
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according to all antient testimony, the Mys^ 
tical was, and to be gratified with such 
imagination. Among conjectures, for we can 
have no more, concerning the origin of the 
Mystical system, such as we have it delivered 
in Hesiod^s Theogony and the Orphic poems, 
this appears to me most likely to be nearest 
the troth. 

I desire then your attention, for a moment, 
to a passage in the book of G^neds, where is 
declared the curse of Noah upon his grandson 
Canaan, and all the posterity of that grand- 
son, unattended with any mention of a cause 
for the extensive anathema. Defective as 
the passage may thus appear, an important 
lesson yet shows itself afforded to mankindJ 
Consonantly with the vrhcie tenor of scripture 
admonition is given^ less striking indeed than 
by the death of Abel, but of the same tenor. 
Noah, though, for a virtuous course through a 
•life of centuries, selected for preservation with 
his family when destruction fell on all the rest 
•of mankind, was nevertheless, in his last years, 
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not to have untempared happiness. Tbr 
curse, unexplained as the ground of it re- 
nudns, enough marks great uneasiness of rnind^ 
not attributable to any recorded fault of bis 
own. Of different conjectiH*e8 which I have 
observed offered^ none satisfying me, what has 
presented itself to my mind, in pursuing my 
subject among information afforded by othen^ 
I will venture to offer for your judgement. 

The posterity of Canaan occupied, we are 
assured, those countries whence the Mystical 
system passed to the Greeks. From the first 
historian we have information, to which Greek 
writers, of earliest and latest times, add th^ 
testimony, that, before hifl age, Egypt was be- 
come the populous seat of art, and science, 
and regular policy. If not the Grst, it was 
among the first countries in which, after the 
flood, science and arts flourished, and a re- 
gular government, a government of angular 
regularity, was established. There also the 
Mystical doctrine appears to have been most 
highly cultivated; and initiation, or however 
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complete initiation^ most strictly liimted to a 
particular class, the commanding class, of the 
population. In early times that country, 
through the difficulty which the coast opposed 
for reaching it by sea, and the deserts by land, 
was little known to the Greeks ; while from 
the Phenician ports to the Grecian shores 
commercial intercourse, as. H(»uer shows, was 
ordinary. But, in progress of time, the cir- 
cumstances attending increase of alluvial land 
lessening the inconyanence and danger of the 
Egyptian coast,, and political circumstances, 
previously adverse, becoming inviting, not 
only communicaticHi between Egypt and tlie 
Grecian towns on the Asiatic side^'of the 
i^gean sea became familiar, but a colony of 
Greeks was established in Egypt, and long 
flourished under protection of the sovereigns 
of the country. 

Through these circumstances it has been 
that information has been transmitted, con- 
cerning both the religion and the pcditical 
cixcurastanoes of that singular country, earlier 
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and, however defective, more complete than 
remains of any other heathen nation. The 
able men who presided there^ and delivered to 
their posterity the supreme authority re^ 
ligious, civil, and military, could not fail to he 
aware that the Mystical doctrine, which for 
themselves they cherished, would, if uni* 
versally diffused, be highly adverse to general 
good order, and to security for both property 
and person; not only of those actually go-* 
vemed by them, but of themselves the go* 
vemors. For maintenance of the order, equally 
necessary for their own power and their own 
safety as for the welfare of those they com- 
manded, they saw the urgency for a general 
belief in powers more than human; powers 
able and watchful to avenge those offences of 
men against their fellow men, which through 
secresy, or fraud, or violence, might evade 
human laws; powers who^ according to opi- 
nion which is marked in all history to have 
pervaded all nations, would especially resent 
perjury. While, for themselves, therefore. 
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they cherished the Mystical doctrine, which 
imposed no check upon the utmost indulg- 
ence of human passions, and threatened no 
punishment from supra-human power for 
any crime, they judiciously allowed to the 
public a portion of it only, tempered with 
the doctrine divinely given to their fore- 
fathers, and already diffused, though with im-* 
perfections variously arising from the vaiymg 
circumstances and dispositions of mankind, 
among all the wandering hords. In con-* 
sonance with the Mystical philosophy, which 
taught, according to Cicero's words, * rather 
^ th^ nature of things than of gods*,' they gave 
to the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, the 
title of Supreme Grod, father of gods and men; 
with the name which has passed to us from 
various nations, in various congenial forms. Of 
these the Greek Zeu, and the Latin Jove espe- 
cially mark their congeniality with that which 
we write from the Hebrew, with added letters 

* GSc. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. 42 vel 1 19. 
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unknown to the Hebrew, Jehovah, The 
earth, embraced by the atmosphere, and per- 
•onified as the great mother, wife of the sur 
preme thunderer, was worshipped by the 
£gyptians under the name which the Greeks 
wrote Isis ; and by the Greeks under the se- 
veral names or titles of Here, Deemeeteer, 
Cybele^ and Hestia ; by the Romans, of Juno, 
Cybele, and Ceres* Afterward, as polytheism 
more engaged popular fancy, and profligacy, 
whi<;h the Egyptian public religion not only 
allowed but promoted, was, in the public 
xfmd, fanuUarly associated with deity, it be^ 
€»me the recMved creed that one goddess, 
called by the Greeks H^e, by the Romans 
Juno, was alone the proper wife of the su« 
preme god, and that several other goddesses, 
designated by other name% had produced him 
less regular offsping. 

Belief in divinities unnumbered, promoted 
by poets for popular amusement and thor 
own ensuing profit, may have been admitted 
and sanctioned by legislators^ with the better 
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view, to extend, for the advantage of hu- 
man society, and thus for their own security 
and the perman^ice of their power, a re- 
spect for oaths, for which the Mystical doc- 
trine, as reported to us, afforded no ground. 
The public creed held ev^ry deity to he the 
avenger of peijury; it direatened the pains of 
Tartarus after death ; it infused a very general 
apprehension, which the Mystical doctrine 
taught to bold in cotitempt, that temporal 
evils of everj^ kind, arrows citfrying fever and 
plaguy as m Hom&r'n descri|}tion of the 
Grecian army before l^roy, opl^d^tidn to all 
purposes hei^e oli eatth, would follow from lie 
anger of the gods fer Kbe VidiEitioti of oathd 
taken in their name. 

Such, as far as I hav^ b^^^ able to gathet, 
wus the difference, aniofst iihporfant difiP^ence, 
between the My^ical itefigibn and thsit sanc- 
tioned by the Grteeks iitid Htotiians as their 
piaUits 3feligion ; the religioii, iifrith diffbrences 
peculiar to the several nations, widely, or even 
unitefsally, spread over the world. 

k2 
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LETTER VI. 



On the Philosophical Religion of the Greeks 

and Romans. 

I AGREE with the learned and ingenious 
Russian philosopher OuvaroiF, that the study 
of antiquity offers nothing more interesting^ 
or more obscure, than the Mysteries and the 
Mystical doctrine'*'^. They have engaged the 
attention of men of great talent and great 
learning of former and present times; jet so 
were they, in their flourishing ages, denied to 
common knowlege, that the result remains 
very imperfect Considering then that the 
philosophy, on which the Mysteries rested, 
was in so large amount laid open as, in the 
allowance of all, it yet remains in the poems 

• Esiay on the Mysteries of EleusiSf translated by J. D. Prices 
with observations by J. Christie. 
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attributed to Orpheus and Hesiod, it appears 
extraordinary, and may deserve observadon, 
how very little notice of the religion altogether, 
or of its effects on manners, morals, or politics^ 
is found in the numerous extant works of 
either historians or philosophers. 

I have observed it asserted by more than 
one learned modern writer that, in the poems 
of Homer, whom Horace reckoned the best 
of moral philosophers*, and whom I cannot 
scruple to reckon, for the ages of which he has 
treated, the most trustworthy of historians, no 
notice appears of the Mysteries ; arid thence k 
has been inferred, against the more general 
antient opinion, that Hesiod and Orpheus, or, 
as modern criticism may require rather to say, 
the authors of the Orphic poems, were later 
than Homer. In a former letter I have noticed 
Aristophanes attributing to Orpheus the in-^ 
stitution of the Mytiteries; whence it seems 
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retBonaUe to suppose tbat ^uch was the po- 
pular opinion of that popidar poet'9 time* 
How fiir Homer nay have felt himself re^ 
straxaed, by requisition for sileoce ooncerning 
tbeoiy lufonnatioD £uls. But the public re- 
li^on, so descnbecl by him that the piinee of 
history Herodolus baa vefmed ti> hk poems 
fat the besti account of it^ singularly suiUng 
Ua t>urpose». nay reasonaUy hsvre engaged his 
pneference^. Nevertheless there is a passage in 
ibe JiM ^hieh seems to show- that he was. not 
wholly unacquainted wi(thi the Mystical doc* 
trioe* Ba ba^ refMeseHtod' Ju{Hter, the chief 
of bos. gods, no| as the supreme arbiter of the 
worlds but r^dbev minisl^erial; holdii^ the 
balanoe oilfiite^ and^ nol dir9<^ng the:preponr* 
deranoe^ but dmotedibgi It. 

It may then damspf^ Qb8eirratioQ< thsft tfa^ 
earliest Atheniim fiponu whom any Uteiai^ 
wovk has reached us, the poet JBsdbyhis^ who 
may weU be reckoned also among philoso- 
phers, has adverted tOc the Mystical doctrine, 
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nearly as Horner^ but in stronger terms; posi-* 
tively asserting Jupiter to be subject to fate*. 
In the rest of his religious doctrine, faf difPer- 
ing from Homer, yet quite consistently with 
his own assertion concerning Jupiter, he has 
set example, largely followed by following 
dramatists, for consigning all Homer^s deities, 
the Olympian gods, as Aristophanes has in- 
titled them, to public ridicule and eontempt ; 
making even the deity especially esteei&fed 
tutelar of his repuUic, Minerva^ acknowlege 
herself, as in years, so very much in wisdom, 
inferior to the chief of the Furiesf. 

In Plato's extensive works one sentence 
(I am not awai^e of more) bears on the sub- 
ject remarkably. In the dialogue intitkd 
X%8edon he repr^seilits Socrates speaking 
thus : ' Those who established the Mysteries 
' for us, whom I consider as no mean men, 
^ appear to hiwe proposed to teaeb, in ikeii 
• enigmatical manner, .that whoever dies uni- 

I •^sebyLFfdinodi.viafet f JEsobyL BumenkL 
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* purified and unperfected by the ceremonies 

* of the Mysteries, will lie for ever in mud ; 

* but that the duly purified, made perfect 

* through those ceremonies, will have eternal 

* dwelling with the gods. These I apprehend 
< to be none other than those who philosophise 
^justly; among whom it has been, througb- 
' out my life, my earnest, and, to the utmost 
' of my power, my unremitting endeavor to 
' have a place.' 

Socrates, though, as we are well assured, 
never initiated, might yet gather the opinion, 
here declared, of the Mystical doctrine and its 
authors, from the enigmatical pageants ex- 
hibited in public processions, and hymns Chen 
publicly sung. Why, under the required si- 
lence concerning the Mystical doctrine, he de- 
clined initiation, the tenor of his life seems 
enough to demonstrate. It had been throug^h- 
out, he says, his earnest endeavor to philoso^ 
phise justly. But we are assured that he 
made it moreover the buriness of his life to 
lead others to just philosophy^ and through a 
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just philosophy to just couduct. Initiation 
therefore, denying him communication concern- 
ing the Mystical philosophy with any but the 
initiated, should he find that a just philo- 
sophy, would deny him what he reckoned an 
especial duty. I desire to observe then that, 
as far as I am aware, no notice of the Mys- 
tical doctrine appears in the extant works 
of those most eminent Greek philosophers 
from whom alone, except Plato, the remains 
are large, Xenophon, the faithful disciple 
of Socrates, and Plato's renowned pupil Ari- 
stotle* » 

Roman writers, studious of Grecian philo- 
sophy, were under no equal restriction with 
the Greeks ; yet, from those previous to the 
Christian era, what remains concerning the 
Mysteries is very little. I am unaware of any 
thing beyond what, in a former letter, I 
have mentioned from Livy, and what, having' 
had occa^on to advert to it formerly, I re-> 
served for farther notice here. Cicero, in 
his treatise, in the form of dialogue, on legis-> 
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htion, pyes what some very learned and aUe 
modern authors have quoted as clear eulogy 
of the Mystical doctrine. Taken by itself, it 
must indeed so appear; but the sequel fully 
marks that, whatever Cicero may have ad- 
mined in that doctrine and its results, he was 
very far from having; an unqualified good 
opinion of them. Indeed it seems to me 
rather that, in introducing his greatly valued 
friend Pcmiponius Atticus^ who had been him- 
sdf initiated, and was eminently partial to 
everything Attic, as a prindpal speaker m the 
conversation, it was Cicero^s purpose to luive 
opportunity fer refuting argument in favor of 
the Mysteries. In that dialogue Cicercv is 
his own person, objects to those nighdy eiigiea 
agunst which, more than three centdries be* 
fore, Euripides had directed the grave re- 
proof of the tragic muse, asid Aristophanes 
the keen satire of the comic. Perhaps it may 
be doubted whether the extreme partiality, 
marked by Atticus, for everything Athenian 
maj^ have been all real, or partly feigned to 



obtain excuse tor wholly aTcnding inteFference 
in the violent ciyil c(HSitentions which distracted 
his country. In the dialogue, however, he 
is represented admitting disorder to have been 
ordinary in the nocturnal rites, yet contend- 
ing altogether for the maintenance of theiik 
Cicero on this puts a question : * What, in- 
* deed, becomes of your laccbus, and your 
^ £umolpids^ and all your august Mysteries, 
^ if the nightly sacrifices be abolaahed ?' At- 
ticus, unable to defend, though unwilling to 
concede the point, says,, ^ I thiak you would 
^ esccept from your prohihitiqpi those My 
^ ftteries in which I have beea initiated..' Ap> 
parently- to conciliate his. friend, who had 
shown himself hurt by the course of the 
argument, Cicero then answers with a very 
extraordinajfy compliment ta the Mysteries i^ 
^^ Among many very excellent, and divine in^ 
^ sdtutions,'' he says^ ''which* have originated 
^ from* Athens^ and thence haive; been spread 
^ among mankind^ J think nothing, more^valu*' 
'^ able than, those Mgrsl^es"^ (meaning, I af* 
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prdiend, that part of the Mystical doctrine, 
and that association of the initiated) " by which 
** we have been led from a rustic and barbarous 
*' mode of life, to polished society. This 
is justly called initiation ; as thus we are 
made acquunted with the true principles of 
** human life, and, to our great satisfaction^ 
'* not only have learnt to live more worthily, 
** but to die with better hope." Considered 
by itself this indeed is high eulogy. But, 
having thus admitted merit in the Mystical 
doctrine, Cicero proceeds to state objections, 
referring to the comic poets, who were large 
in reproof of the nightly orgies. The answer 
attributed to Atticus amounts to a surrender 
of the point : * Well ; legislate as you please for 

* Rome, but leave us Athenians to our own 

* ways.* Cicero, reverting then to his own sys- 
tem of legislation, adds, that, for the Mys- 
teries, * he would provide, as Diagradas had 

* done at Thebes, a central dty of Greece 

* itself, and as at Rome had been provided 
^ by the senate and consuls, not without sup- 
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^ port of military force: nocturnal rites should 

* not be allowed in the or^es, whether of 

* Ceres or Bacchus*.' Here we have satis- 
factory confirmation of Livy's account, noticed 
in a former letter, of the establishment of the 
nightly ceremonies at Rome^ and of thdr 
abolition. 

• GSe. de Leg. I. ii. 
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LETTER VII, 

Observation continued on the JPkUcssphical 
Religion of the Greeks emd Romans. 

If I am right in the conjecture mentioned 
in my fifth letter, that the Mystical religion 
ori^nated with the antediluvians^ it will follow 
that the ingemously imagined system of na- 
tural philosophy, on which that doctrine was 
founded, has been also, in greater or less 
amount, of antediluvian ori^n. We have, 
however, full assurance, as occasion has oc- 
curred heretofore to observe, that, in an age 
before the oldest extant history, arts were 
carried, in Egypt, to a perfection unattainable 
without the aid of philosophy; a perfection 
such that examples, yet remaining, put the 
philosophical of modern times to vain wonder. 
Works of art, then, would not fail to engage 
the notice of those Greeks who bad inter- 
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course with Egypt, and curiosity for the phi- 
losophy would follow. 

Accordingly Grecian philosophy, we find, 
originated, not in the turbulent republics of 
European Greece, among which Egypt was, in 
early times, little known, but in the Asiatic 
Grecian colonies ; where not only commercial 
connexion with that country was familiar, but an 
intimate political connexion ensued, and long 
subsisted. In that singulair country, singular in 
matters natural, political, and religious* learn* 
ing being limited to one class of families which 
united pontifical with political authority, it 
was among their prerogatives to teach as wdl 
as rule the body of the people with absolute 
sway ; and, like the Roman church, in modem 
ages, they forbad all inquiry concerning re* 
ligion. 

Nevertheless participation in the Egyptian 
occult religious ceremonies was not wholly de- 
nied to foreigners. Question then may oc» 
cur whether policy, rather than liberality, 
may not have led to the apparent favcnr* 
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For, much of the doctrine on which the 
system was founded, having been laid open in 
antient poems, to Greeks, and perhaps to 
others, the Egyptian priesthood might feel an 
interest in leading persons so informed to bind 
themselves to silence, as Herodotus tells us 
he was bound, by the ceremony of initia- 
tion. 

Of moral philosophy among the Egyptians, 
who cultivated natural philosophy and astro- 
nomy so successfully, I think we learn little 
or nothing. The learned, ruling, appear to 
have proposed to supersede all need for it, as 
far as their interests were concerned, by strict 
Regulations for conduct, which their peculiar 
policy enaUed them to maintain. Hence Che 
philosophy first cultivated among the Greeks, 
being derived from Egypt, was limited to the 
study of nature. But their political drcum- 
stances, in their numerous small independ- 
ent republics, differing widely from those of 
the Egyptians; powers of government not 
limited, as in Egypt, to particular families, 
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but, in every state, largely open tp competi* 
tion, and that competition the source of fre* 
quent troubles, producing sometimes great 
calamity, men with minds improved by science 
in one line, the pursuit of which required 
quiet, would be induced, and in some degree 
compelled, to direct their talents to another, 
to which the public interest, involving their 
own, urgently demanded attention. Accord- 
ingly, from the study of astronomy and of the 
order of nature, the objects of Egyptian phi- 
losophy, they turned to the study of dvil re^ 
gulation suited to their own civil drcum-* 
stances ; to devise how security might best be 
provided for civil order, with the least restraint 
on that personal liberty, of which the Greeks, 
throughout the various and widely divided 
settlements of the nation, were highly jealous. 
With this view the maintenance of a just 
morality was obviously most important ; and 
hence arose, among the Greeks, the study of 
what we call moral philosophy. AH we find 
who, in early times, obtained any considerable 

L 
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fame as moral philosophers, were deeply en- 
gaged with the political a£Pairs of their several 
states, and many became renowned le^slators. 
It is observable that, in all nations, fiiom the 
oldest known by history, to the wildest dis- 
covered in modem times, a sanction for civil 
order, for compact of man with man, of tnbe 
with tribe, of naUon with nation, has been 
sought, through reference to suprahuman 
power, by some ceremony analagous to what 
we call swearing. The importance of some 
such sanction, or even the absolute necessity 
of a general respect for it toward the main- 
tenance of civil order, is indeed obvious. ' ^ If 
^ piety toward the gods be taken away,^ Cicero 
has stud, 'I hardly know how {sixth among 
^ men, how human society, how that most ex- 
< oellent of virtueSf justice, should remain*/ 
Hence, amid aU the corruption of relig^xi 
among heathen nations, the need for popular 
beli^ in the superintendance of mankind on 

•ae.de NfttDeor.l. I. 4. 
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earth by some superior power has been so felt, 
that connexion hus been established every 
where between religion and civil government. 
Perhaps what recent times have offered may 
justly be esteemed the consummation of proof 
to the purpose. So indispensable hath some 
notion of religion^ and belief in deity, been 
found toward the maintenance of civil order, 
that even the founders of the late French re* 
public, professing, and, while without civil au- 
thority, inculcating, for all the world, as far as 
they were able, absolute atheism, even they, 
when they had acquired civil authority, found 
themsdves compelled to resort to a subterfuge 
for deluding the multitude under tliem to re- 
spect a new kind of rdigion, of their own fabri* 
cation, by their pageantry of the goddess of 
Reason. 

The Greek legislatoiB^ . urged by inmikr 
motives to lock to the religion received among 
their feUow-countrymen, abounding, as it did, 
with gross indecencies and revolting absurdi- 
ties, found in it, nevertheless, most valuable 

l2 
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support for their purpose in the popular ap« 
prehension of divine vengeance for peijurjr. 
Hence, wisely avoiding disturbance of the re- 
ceived superstitions, on the contrary, they 
jgave them the support of civil law. Still it 
remained impossible for men, habituated to 
reflection, and inlightened by study, to be 
satisfied with the notions of deity which that 
reli^on taught Many of those intitled philo- 
sophers admitted gods, numerous^ or even in- 
numerable ; but not their reported histories, or 
Uie characters which those histories marked. 
Indeed, concerning the chief acknowleged di« 
vinities, accounts varied so that, with the ut- 
most respect for them, it was impossible to say 
where belief should rest* From Cicero we 
learn that theologians reckoned three Jupiters 
of different origin, leaving it uncertain wbidi 
was the king of heaven. They gave account 
then of four Apollos, five Mercuries, five Mi^ 
nervas, and so of other deiues of the esta^ 
blished religion of Greece and Rome. In 
commcm belief, moreover, these deities were 
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bom like mortals ; were subject to the worst 
human passions, anger, hatred^ revenge, lust 
the most intemperate, and, among reputed con- 
sequences, mortals were bom of immortals* 
Xiooking to Egypt we find, in the public re- 
ligion, deity yet more degraded. All the weight 
of assurance that has reached us indeed is 
needed to induce credit for the absurdities of 
belief, and indecencies of practice there war- 
ranted as religious. 

Tt is a most interesting picture of the human 
mind, anxious to know its own nature and con- 
. didpn, and the kind of dependance, or whether 
. tberd may be any, on being of a higher order, 
which remains to us from a writer of the 
greatest talents and most advantageous oppor- 
tunities, in an age of the most extensive attain-^ 
ment and diffusion of knowlege among man- 
kind, in Cicero's philosophical works. Of this 
extraordinary man it may here deserve to be 
recollected that, from the time of completing 
an education adapted to prepare him for great 
public oi&ces, till past his sixtieth year, he vba 
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most busily engaged, first in the aoqvii^tion 
of wealth and consideration in the courts of 
jusUce of a republic which commanded the 
greatest part of the civilized world, and then 
in executing the duties of its highest political 
situations. In a former letter I have observed 
that^ whik yet but in the road to the higher 
honors, his immediate purpose as an advocate 
leading his view to notions becoming po» 
pular, he has not scrupled to offer for con- 
tempt the earlier prevailing opinion of the hu- 
man souPs immortality, and to preach, in the 
highest court of justice of the Roman empire, 
a doctrine little if at all removed fix>m atheism. 
But after he had reached the highest station in 
that eveer4jrouUed imperial republic^ what we 
call a change of administration depriving bim 
of political employment, bis busy nund, ac- 
custcxned to labor far beyond ordinajfj powers, 
in an iny<duntary leisibre oould not rest. Ru- 
minating then on the end c£ life, which his 
years would admonish him to be approach^ 
ing, he reverted, he tells us, to the studies 
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of his youth ; and among the writings of those 
Greeks, who, in the course of between four 
and five preceding centuries, with the title of 
philosophers had acquired fame, he diligently 
sought and anxiously considered their various' 
doctrines concerning the existence and nature 
of deity, and of the human soul, and the dudes 
of man toward that deity, and toward his 
fellow-men. Of his large and altogether most 
highly valuable matter, compendious notice, 
and such only I am able to take, may, I hope, 
suffice for my object. 

His treatise, in the form of dialogue, intitled 
On the Nature of Deity, requires the largest 
share of my notice; the opinions of more than 
thirty of the more eminent Greek philosophers, 
wiho, in the course of some centuries, had 
made them pubhc, with comment of three 
Rpman statesmen, his friends, being there 
reported* In a preface to this conversation, in 
his own person^ he says, * Many things in philo- 
^ soptkj remain yet very defideptly explained. 
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* and eqiecially difficult and obscure is the 
' question axicemiiig the nature of drity ; some 

* knowlq;e of which is most important toward 

* assurance of the existence of the human soul, 
' and necessary for the regulation of all r&- 

* hfpan. But on this subject the opinions of 

* the most learned have been so various, and ao 
' discordant, that they go far toward proving 
' deficiency of knowl^^ to be the source of phi- 
^ losophy. Accordingly the academics pru- 

< dently forbid assent to matters not proved. 
^ Most however have held, what is in itsdf 
^ most probable, and what nature disposes all 

* to believe, that there are gods : Protagoras 
^ doubted ; Diagoras of Melos, and Theodorus 
'of Cyrene thought there were none; and 

< those who have asserted their existence have 
' diflPered so variously, and so widely, that it 

< would be tiresome to enumerate thar opi« 
^monsJ* 

In the ensuing repcnrted conversation, the 
rise of moral philosophy among the Greeks 
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is referred to that early age, before the first 
heathen historian, when Crcesus was king of 
Xjydia, and the conquering arms of the great 
Cyrus were threatening the west of Asia. 
Letters, hitherto little cultivated in European 
Greece, indeed almost only known there in 
monumental engravings, had made more pro- 
gress in the Greek cities of the eastern coast 
of the i^lgean sea, wealthy and inlightened 
through commerce with Phenida and Eg3rpt. 
Of those cities Miletus was the most wealthy 
and powerful ; and Thales, eminent among its 
people in civil authority and military com- 
mand, was the first known to have directed 
study to inquiry concerning the nature of deity. 
He held the supreme and only god to be Mind 
simple*, and with a view to that civil order for 
the maintenance of which, without the aid of 
religion, human means are weak, he recom- 
mended the consideration that we are always 
in the presence of the deity f- Whether 

• Qc. deNaUDeor.Ll. 10. f CSc. de Leg. L il 
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then looking to the Egyptian philosophy, or 
to the nearly concurring Gredan Mystical, he 
held water to be the element of which the Al- 
mighty formed the whole visible creation*". 
His general estimation among the most in- 
formed men of antiquity may be gathered 
from Cicero^B eulogy, in his treatise on Legis- 
lation, styling him the wisest of those early 
philosophers and le^slators, to whom col> 
lectively was given the title of the Seven wise 
men of Greece. 

His discourses, though attracting great at* 
tention, could not be likely, on such a sulgect, 
to 6x the opinions of aU his hearers. His fellow* 
catizen Anaximander, who was among them, 
and acquired a just fame for improvement of 
geometrical science among the Greeks,imagined 
and taught a very different system of dmxnty 
and cosmogony. Nearly in consonance with 
what we learn of the Mystical doctrine^ both 
Greek and Egyptian, he supposed worldv in- 
numerable, dispersed through infinite space, 

• Dc Nat. Deor. 1. 1. 10. 
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to be each a god; not everlasting, but pro- 
duced and perishing at long intervals. 

About the same age Pythagoras, of the 
neighbouring island of Samosy having travelled 
in quest of knowlege into Egypt, and, it is said, 
far eastward in Asia, became illustrious as a geo- 
metrician, a moral philosopher, and a poUtician ; 
but the abundant reports concerning him are 
confused, in some points obscure, and in some 
extravagant. Of hb theology, we learn from 
Cicero, that he held God to be a universal 
soul, of which human souls are particles* 

Anaximenes, a scholar of Anaximander, 
seems to have adopted, still more nearly than 
his preceptor, that doctrine of the Mysteries 
which Virgil, five centuries after him, finding 
suited to poetry, and more dignified than the 
creed authorized by the laws of his country, 
has introduced into his Georgics ; represent- 
ing the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, 
as the Jufnter, generator of all things in it. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene attended the 
school of Anaximenes ; but, unsatisfied with 
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his immediiAe preceptor's opinions of divinity, 
reverted to the better doctrind of the first 
moral philosopher, Thales ; holding an infinite 
mind to have been the creator, and to remain 
the ruler of the universe. 

Not then impeUed, like his illustrious pre- 
decessor, by the circumstances of his country, 
to interrupt his philosophical pursuits by en- 
ga^ng in the arduous duties of civil office 
or military command, with doctrine more 
matured, he visited Athens when the genius 
of Pericles had raised that city to the first 
eminence among those of the civilised world. 
Not only then he had the good fortune to 
gain the esteem and friendship of that great 
statesman, but, among the opportunities for 
extensive communication, which such patron- 
age provided, he gave to Socrates, then in 
early youth, the first impression of that best 
of heathen philosophy, which has been pre* 
served to us in the writings of Plato and 
Xenophon. 
About the same age Empedocles of Agri- 
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gentum in Sicily, bred in the Pythagorean 
school, and eminent in natural philosophy, 
ima^iied a peculiar theology. He supposed 
the universe to be constituted of four na- 
tures, divine yet insensible. 

XenophaHes of Colophon, nearly his cotem- 
porary, admitting the better doctrine of Thales 
and Anaxagoras so far that he esteemed the 
divine essence to be a mind, yet degraded it 
by supposing that divine mind compounded 
with all existing matter. 

Still nearly within the same age, Parme* 
nides of Elis offered the wild fancy, that the 
divine essence bears the hkeness of a crown, 
surrounding the heavens with light, but 
abounding with bad qualities, whence proceed 
war, discord, and evil desires. 

Democritus of Abdera, deserving fame, 
principally, perhaps, as a naturalist, but more 
known as the laughing theologian and moralist^ 
admitted deities, but denied them immortality. 
In consequence he held that the human soul 
perish^ with the body. 
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' Diogenes of Apollonia, thou^ said to have 
been a scholar of Anaxagoras, favored the 
earlier fkncy, of Mystical origin, that the 
air, the Jupiter of YirgiFs Greorgics, is the god 
of this world. 

Already these various opinions had been 
promulgated by men eminent for science, 
when Protagoras, who had studied under D^ 
mocritus, opened a school at Athens. He, 
in oonsidering the wide dilferences of pte-' 
vious teachers, was led to doubt if deity ex- 
isted ; or, supposing gods existing, what they 
might be. Reasonable as, in the mind of a 
heathen philosopher, this, compared with the 
fancies of many before him, may appear, ProUt- 
goras, in promulgating such a doubt, went be- 
yond prudence. Not limiting his opinion to his 
dibset, or to reasoning among friends, he 
taught that all should doubt with him, and 
not only verbally, but in published writing. 
The tendency of such doctrine to annihilate 
all moral security for compacts among indiyi* 
duals, and for obedience to established govern- 
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ments, by destroying the foundation of oaths, 
and obviating all apprehension of suffering 
bere or hereafter for secret crimes, might rea- 
sonably alarm all men anxious for the main- 
tenance of public and private peace. Accord- 
ingly, being prosecuted for impiety, the phi- 
losopber was condemned to banishment, and 
his works to be publicly burnt. 

This imprudence of Protagoras, and its re- 
sult, it appears to me, had consequences de^ 
serving observation^ notice of which, within 
my reading, I do not recollect to have found. 
In xny next letter, therefore, I will venture to 
offer for your judgment what has occurred 
to me on the subject. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Observation farther continued on the Philoso- 
phical Religion of the Greeks and Romans* 

You will probably have observed it asserted 
by some modem writers, that persecution, on 
account of reli^on, was unknown among the 
heathen nations; that among the Greeks and 
Bomans especially, there was all freedon* 
discussion on religious subjects. ' '* -^ - 
profesfflon of atheism. This. 1 ' .., clearly 
was not so, p^'l I ^ . • cture to add, I 
*^''^' • -L Aiot to be so. It was 

■ i . • ''...o vnth the consideration which I have 
noticed from Cicero, * Were religion over- 
' thrown, I hardly know how faith among men, 
' how justice, that most important of all vir- 
* tues toward the welfare of mankind, should 
^ be maintained, that the Uoman laws of 
^ the twelve tables provided punishment for 
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mains what precisely was the Athenian law 
on the subject I know not, but that it was 
severe is fully shown. The condemnation of 
Protagoras, noticed in my last letter, is a 
strong instance, and that of Anaxagoras ap- 
pears a stronger. Concurrently they show 
that, for the delivery of docti*ine adverse to 
the religion of the state, death was the awarded 
punishment. Anaxagoras then having been, 
by regular authority, declared guilty, all the 
powerful influence, assisted by the powerful 
oratory of Pericles, could obtain mercy for 
him only so far that the doom to death was 
commuted for perpetual banishment. 

These examples, occurring within the age of 
Socrates, would abundantly admonish him of 
the caution requisite if he would himself ofier 
instruction or engage in controversy con- 
cerning religion. His extraordinary talent 
for argument in conversation was his re-< 
source, in performing what he reckoned a 
sacred duty. Claiming to know only that 
he knew for certain nothing, by putting 
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questions, stating objecdons, i^nd refuting 
errors, he was largely successful la lead- 
ing those with whom he conversed to what 
be thought the just conclusion. Of this 
method, afterward extensively used^ Cicero 
tells us he gave the first example. In a long 
course of years thus he diffused a system of 
philosophy the nearest to Christianity ever 
ofiered previous to the gospel. 

Quite consonant then, I apprehend, with 
his doctrine altogether, was his practice of 
carefully showing respect for the established 
religion of the state, by attention to its forms 
and ceremonies, and especially by regularity 
in sacrifice ; a rite which Christianity acknow- 
leges of divine institution. Without power, 
and without any pretence of authority to esta- 
blish a new religion, it behoved him, accord- 
ing to his own doctrine, to beware of shaking 
that faith, or any remainder of it, which, 
giving efficacy to oaths, might assist toward 
security for individuals and states. 

But tho many, with Cicero, esteemed the 
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doctrine of Socrates beyond that of all 
other philosophers, yet considering the 
doubts and difficulties and, with these, the 
hope and expectation which he avowed, it 
cannot appear wonderful that, among those 
who after him studied and undertook to 
teach philosophy, there would be diiSerence 
in opinion. To his two most eminent 
scholars, Xenophon and Plato, we owe the 
largest and most authentic information of 
bis doctrine. You allow, I think, that the 
former has given it with the more scru- 
pulous exactness. Establishing no school, 
looking to no train of followers in a great 
city, but living as a country gentleman 
retired from military life, Xenophon left 
information concerning his venerated pre- 
ceptor's doctrine, not in a regular treatise, 
but only in a collection of memorials. Plato^ 
in his highly studied dialogues, each on a par- 
ticular subject, hardly could avoid an occa- 
sional mixture of some matters additional to 
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the doctrine of Socrates, or commenting upon 
it, and in some measure his own. 

Athens, through the vices of her demo- 
cratical government, ceasing to be the capital 
of an empire and the prolific mother of great 
statesmen and great military commanders, 
had the extraordinary fortune to become the 
great seat of science, a university for the civi- 
lized world. This new eminence, in some 
degree prepared during the early dawn <^ 
moral philosophy by Solon and the family of 
Plsistratus, and afterward, in the zenith of 
hor political and military glory, promoted by 
Pericles, owed its lasting splendor in no small 
degree to the doctrine of Socrates, communi- 
cated by superior men ; Athenian and others 
who, in the decay of her political power, 
diose Athens for their residence. Among 
these, Aristotle^ a Macedonian born, of talents 
qualifying, as ambition might urge him, to 
put forward a doctrine, founded on that of 
Socrates, but not in all points that of his pre- 
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ceptor PlatOi maintluxied long a superiority^ 
But amotig such a people as we are well 
assured were then the Athenians^ there would 
be many, not uninformed men, to whom nei^ 
ther religion nor morality^ congenial with th^ 
doctrine of Socrates, were likely to be very 
acceptable. In these circumstances another 
man, also of great talent, Epicurus, ofiered a 
new theology y and with it a morality, very inge** 
niously adapted to engage fancy, in alliance 
with passions, against reason. 

Epicurus, apparently to secure himself 
against a charge of impiety which the Athe- 
nian law made penal, admitted gods number- 
less, all supposed enjoyingpleasures endless and 
perfect Man*s reasonable aim then, in imitar 
tion of such gods, he contended, would be to 
enjoy pleasure, intellectual and sensual, in the 
greatest amount that his faculties would allow ; 
and of course to avoid pain to the utmost of 
his means. With this double view, consider-* 
ing that man^s powers are not unlimited, and 
that consequently extravagance in enjoyment 
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will tend to weaken abili^, and, in procseed- 
ingy will bring disease and pain, be recom- 
mended temperance. With the constant hap- 
piness then^ wluch his gods might reasonably 
be supposed enjoying, he reckoned care, 
which is found among men the bane of hap- 
piness, to be utterly inconsistent. Gods there* 
fore would not concern themselves with the 
affidrs of men, and consequently men, he ven- 
tured to assert, could owe them no duty. 

This conclusion seems to make his doctrine 
liable to all the objection which, as far as 
peace on earth and the security of civil so- 
ciety were concerned, lay against that for which 
Protagoras was condemned. But, in the 
time of Epicurus, neither were the Athenian 
people led by such an administrator, as Pe- 
ricles, nor were they either in character, or 
even in descent, more than partially, the same 
people. The subjection of the state to Lace- 
daemon, the ensuing tyranny of those called 
the Thirty; and, on the restoration of the 
commonwealth by Thrasybulus, the large por- 
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tion of new citizens admitted^ adventurers 
from other Grecian states and many formerly 
slaves; all these circumstances together had 
produced a very disadvantageous change. 
Among a people thus compounded, the school 
of Epicurus obtained a favor so overbear- 
ing that of Aristotle that the Stagirite^ in 
disgust, left Athens to spread his philosophy 
elsewhere. His reputation then attracting 
the notice of the able sovereign of his na- 
tive country, Philip, he was engaged to be 
tutor to that prince's son, who became the 
great Alexander. Able men, his scholars, 
nevertheless persevered in maintaining his 
school at Athens, which, with the title of 
Peripatetic, held its ground^ and flourished 
for cenbiries. 

Remarkable enough it is that a doc- 
trine the most severe of any in any degree 
founded on that of Socrates, and thus the roost 
opposite of any to that of Epicurus, was among 
those which obtained the highest credit in the 
then learned world, and had followers among 
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the moat illastrious. Zeno^ ita founder, was 
not a native of European Greece, nor of the 
Asiatic colonies, where moral philosophy had 
its birth^ nor of African colonies or the 
Egyptian Greek kingdom, which became emi- 
nent for science^ but of Citium, an otherwise 
almost unheard of Grecian town in the island 
of Cyprus. Yet centuries after Zeno, when 
Greece was a province of the Roman republican 
empire, his doctrine^ intitled Stoic, engaged 
the favor of some of the most eminent men of 
that empire ; among whom (tho our Addison, 
using poetical licence, represents him ra* 
ther an Academician) the Utican Cato has 
been celebrated, in ancient and in modem 
times. A doctrine which cherished pride as 
a virtue seems particularly to have ^gaged 
the favor of the haughty masters of ancient 
nations. Tho not absolutely denying yet 
hardly admitting deity, it asserted that the 
truly wise man, of a mind so independ^t 
that it. could despise bodily pain, be inca- 
pable of intellectual pain, and admit only in- 
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gratification, with a confidence in it$ 
own self-sufficiency, as any good, was, ac* 
cording tp die Stoics, of the nature of deity, 
and perhaps alone of that nature^. 

Buty by some among the followers of all the 
schools, varying opinions, and even in a great 
degree varying, were published. Numerous 
instances, some not a little extravagant, re* 
main reported by Cicero; who has concluded 
his dialogues on the nature of deity without de- 
claring any opinion of his own. The opinions 
on which he finally rested are marked in his 
treatise on Elderhood, that intitled Scipio's 
dream, and more especially that on the Con-* 
solation of Philosophy. In all these he has 
asserted, after Socrates, his confidefoce in the 
existence, the omnipotence, and the goodness 
of Deity, in the immortality of the human soul. 



* ZenoV tenets are concisely stated by Cicero in the pre- 
served fragment of his work intitled Paradoxes; those of the 
Stoic school, of which Zeno was founder, are described at large 
in the treatise on the nature of Deity. 
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in the future reward of human virtue, and 
punishment of human wickedness. 

The age of Cicero was eminently tur- 
bulent. Roman conquest had been so ex- 
tensivci to the ocean westward, to the desert 
southward, to the snowy regions northward, 
that hardly more than one nation, very (ar 
eastward, had strength for any resistance in 
the field to Roman arms ; the rest had security 
only from seas, sandy deserts, or impenetrable 
forests. Scarcely anywhere remained op- 
portunity for the slightest claim to the coveted, 
war-stirring, cruel ceremony of triumph. In 
failure of foreign wars then ambitious leaders 
turned their hostility against one another; and 
the most bloody civil contests known by hi- 
story, contests between aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, in a constitution not holding the ad- 
vantage of a moderating third power, followed. 
The excess of the evil, in course of time, 
produced a temporary remedy. All leaders 
would be despots : in the actual state of things 
indeed they could not otherwise be leaders. 
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One, not perhaps more virtuous, but more 
judicious than the rest, and also more com- 
manding those passions which are adverse to 
the purposes of ambition, settled the world in 
a state of peace before unknown. Then, un- 
der an absolute monarchy, through the de- 
nial of interference in political concerns to 
the many, Philosophy, which, among all the 
preceding troubles had been extensively cuU 
tivated, remained almost the only resource 
for active minds. The age, distinguished by 
the title of Augustan, accordingly became re-^ 
nowned for literary productions ; and anxious 
inquiry whether the human soul perishes with 
the body, and what becomes of it when the 
body perishes, among the studies of the phi- 
losophical did not cease*. 

* Ire tamen restat Numa quo devenit et Ancus. 

Hor. ep. 6. 1. i. 
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LETTER IX. 

On tJte superseding of Heathenism in the B/o- 
man Empire by Christianity. 

WhilE) in the great empire of which Judea 
was a province^ whose people were, by reli- 
gion and laws, which were allowed to re- 
main to them, strongly separated from all the 
rest, the state of things was such as I have 
adverted to in my last letter, a person, bom 
and edncated there in almost the lowest class, 
offered a new religion, with a system of mo- 
rality, also in part new. This person is 
marked, in the received accounts of him, to 
have been learned in Jewish history and Jewish 
law, but not to have had any other learning. 
He chose for his associates, and assistants 
in propagating his doctrine, twelve persons of 
the lowest rank, and almost wholly unlearned. 
The transmission of his history and his doc- 
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trine was left to two of these, together with two 
others, not his associates, hot who, after his 
death, accepting his doctrine, had their in- 
formation from those who had been his asso*- 
ciates« Comment on the history and on the 
doctrine remains in the epistles of four of the 
former description, and more largely in those 
of bi^ of the latter. That a religion so clearly 
superior to all before transmitted, or imagined^ 
by men with the greatest talents and largest 
information devoting themselves to the subject,, 
should have had such an origin> and should 
have so spread, as it did, to the complete aW 
lition of religions before cultivated, which had 
formed the foundation of civil government iu 
Cgypt, Greece, and Rome, three the most 
learned nations known from history, is, to my 
mind, a greater miracle than anything re- 
ported in scripture as miraculous. 

It is not unnatural for those who dislike the 
morality of the Christian religion, and the 
terms on which it offers reward and threatens 
punishment in a future life, to desire discredit 
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for it4 authority. The world, accordingly, 
they observe, having been so iniightened in 
the age when Christianity was offered, why 
was not its value at once acknowleged by all 
the very many disposed to the study of phi- 
losophy ? Why not especially by those in 
power, who felt the evils resulting from that 
growing loss of all efficacy of oaths, and fear 
of punishment for evil bleeds from superhuman 
power, consequent from the growing disre- 
spect for the heathen gods; a disrespect which 
philosophy would promote, and which Cicero^s 
extant works show to have been, in his time, 
among learned men general, if not even uni- 
versal, among the unlearned extensive, and to 
him, as a statesman, alarming? Why, in those 
circumstances, was it not till after centuries 
that the better religion became the religion of 
the state? • 

Answer to this the history of ancient and 
modem times, I think, largely afibrds. Be- 
ligion is so indispensable toward the human 
government of nations, that, in the re- 
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cent French revolution (the occasion leads me* 
to repeat what I have formerly remarked) the 
atheist leaders, able politicians, found that 
without religion they could not manage go- 
vernment; and the very extraordinary man 
who^ to forward his purposes of extravagant 
ambition, professed himself in Egypt a Ma- 
hometan, and, defeated there, nevertheless 
made himself master of those who had been 
his masters, found it eijpedient to restorey 
in France, the religion which they, as far 
as their power went, had abolished. Ob- 
viously then, the religious belief which, iu' 
the Roman empire, had been sanctioned 
for centuries (religion be it called, or siiper* 
stition, a belief beneficial however to man- 
kind as it gave any^ remaining efficacy to 
oaths, or provided any fear of punishment for 
secret crimes), such a belief was not rationally 
to be overthrown till the better new doctrine 
largely prevailed. Without 'the interference 
of a miracle, inconsistent apparently with the 
divine purpose of trial, mischief incalculable 

N 
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would be hazarded^ with, possibly, no re- 
sulting good. 

That the Roman government should take 
alarm at the growing reception of Christianitj, 
appears to me thus far from unreasonable* 
The direct tendency of the new religion to 
render the offices of the heathen priest- 
hood, held by men of the highest rank, civil 
and military^ objects not only of contempt but 
of abhorrence, was ^ no light matter for the 
consideration of those whose duty it was to 
maintain order in the extensive empire. But 
still more its tendency to reduce to nothing the 
value of oaths, taken under the existing law, 
clearly would press for most serious consider-- 
atioOi and with more than one view. Those 
who, consdentiously receiving the new reli- 
^on, would avoid : falsehood equally in af- 
firmation as in sv^earing, might scruple to 
take any oath in the name of the gods acknow- 
Iq^ed by the existing law. Among those of 
looser conscience, some having learnt wholly 
to despise the old religion without: sincerely 
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adopting the new, others perhaps as the fear 
formerly entertained of injury in this life 
from the displeasure of some accredited god 
might cease, many thus might reckon oaths 
bindmg only for weak minds; and then 
Cicero's consideration would press upon the 
magistracy, ' Without religion, I know not 
> how that first of virtues^ justice, can stand.^ 
With this consideration another would co- 
operate to make the progress of Christianity, 
to many minds, alarming. The first converts 
at Bome were mostly of the numerous Jews 
settled there; despised for their attachment to 
ceremonies, the purposes of which were not 
understood, and hated for the antisocial prin- 
ciples of their religion, which were designed 
to separate them, .while their state lasted, 
from the rest of mankind. The new re- 
ligion then, acknowleging the diviiie au- 
thority of the old, and its own connexion with 
it, the Christians, instead of the universal 
charity which the gospel so especially re^ 
quires, were liable to be supposed of the dis- 
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position impated to the Jews by the glowhig 
pen of Tacitus ; < they maintained the most 
' perseverii.g fidelity and the reauiest charity 
'among one another, bat toward all the 
' rest of mankind a hostile hatred*.' Thus 
the monster Nero was encouraged to impute to 
the matice of the Christians that extraordi- 
nartty destructive fire at Rome, which pub^ 
lie suspicion nevertheless continued to impute 
to hknself. The ensuing horrible cruelties, of 
that commonly called the first persecution, re- 
maiB described by the same authentic pea. 
The account remaining, from stilt the same 

• 

author, of the ceremoniies to which the go- 
vernment resorted for calming the minds of 
the Roman people by the expectation of pro- 
propitiating the deities acknowleged by the 
laws, may then deserve notice, as, in large 
amount characterising the established religion 
of Rome when Christianity was first offered 
there. * The Sibylline books/ he says, ♦ were 
< consulted, and, under direction from them, 

' * Tacit. Asaal. I. xv. 44* 
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* prayers were offered to Vulcan and Ceres 

* and Proserpine. The favor of Jano was 
' endeavored to be obtained, or her anger 
' averted, through ceremonies performed by 

* matrons ; first in the capitol, then on the 
^ nearest sea-shore, whence water was brought 
^ and sprinkled about the temple of the god- 

* dess and on her statue; and long vigils, and 

* the ceremonies called lectisternia were cele- 

* brated by married women.' We have suf- 
ficient assurance, from the works of Cicero 
large, that, among the Romans, those of li- 
beral education would respect these -cere- 
monies only for the effect they might have 
upon the uninformed minds of the multitude. 

That meanwhile there might be much per- 
verseness among the early professors of Chris- 
tianity the history of the church largely 
shows. In various parts of the gospels them- 
selves it is foretold, and in the epistles of the 
New Testament in some instances described. 
We might be glad to have the addition of 
Tacitus's account, would he have been more 
explicit Limited as it is to one violent 
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epithet*^ and two words which seem int^ided 
to impute gross wickedness f, we can, I think, 
only suppose that he had in view the ten- 
dency of the new doctrine to produce^ to- 
gether with a disregard for oaths taken 
according to existing law, contempt for such 
ceremonies as those just described ; and this, 
dll the new religion should supersede the old 
as the religion of the state, would be of obvious 
evil consequence. 

But while in the large and inlightened por- 
tion of the world under the Roman empire^ 
a creed at which reason revolted had the sanc- 
tion of government, the political state of that 
empire was favorable for the introduction of 
a new religion, which human reason might not 

* Exitiabilia superstiiio. Tacit. Annal. L xv, 44. Aint- 
worth gives for exitidbiiit, * hurtful,* * destructive,* ^ pernicious,' 
< fatal** 'cruel,* 'pestilent,' 'venomous;* for superstUio^ 'super- 
* stition,' ^ foolish religion,* ' v&in fear,' ' idolatrous worship,* 
' idle scrupulosity;' not referring to Tacitus for any of these, 
tbo adding that he has used the word supentitio in a good, 
without saying what sense. 

-f per flagitia invisos-^Christianos. ibid. 
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only accept, but rejoice in. Under a despotic 
dominion so small a portion of the population 
can interfere in public matters, that the in* 
formed and thoughtful, in a lettered age, being 
denied concern with their civil condition, 
in want of other occupation, (allow me here 
to advert again to what I have already noticed) 
would find their minds forcibly directed to 
their natural condition; and then inquiry 
concerning deity, and the highly interesting 
question about the nature of the human soul^ 
whether perishable or imperishable, previously 
so much agitated amid the turbulence of the 
most violent and bloody civil contests, would 
not cease. 

Nor would the less studious, or even the 
unlettered, be insensible to an interest in those 
questions. In poetry, much in what then was 
ancient, and some, well deserving remark, in 
what then was modern, would direct the mind 
to them. Virgil not only has noticed, even con- 
temptuously, the uninviting character of the 
future reward for virtue offered by Grecian ^ 
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and Roman heathenism, a dwelling under the 
earth in that]called Elysium, but has supposed 
a far better for hb patron, the reigning em- 
peror; such as Socrates and Cicero^ in near 
conformity with the doctrine of the gospel, 
concluded would be, together with punish- 
ment for the wicked, the meed of all in pro- 
portion to merit ^. 

Virgil flourished about the time of the birdi 
of Christ. The gospel, given in Judea about 
thirty years after, had, in about thirty years 
more, made progress enough, in the distant 
capital oFthe empire, to give occasion for the 
persecution already noticed; and, in about 
half a century after, Christianity had so ad- 
vanced as to produce that difficulty for Piiby, 
in his government in Lesser Asia, which re- 
mains recorded in his preserved works. PBny, 
habituated to study, was disposed to favor the 
new religion. His sovereign Trajan, occu- 
pied from early youth with the business of 

* Virgil. Georg. 1. i. v. 24. Cic Soron. Scip. de SenecL et 
Consol. Philos. 
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politics and war, and pressed with the care 
of a vast dominion, could in the moment, I 
apprehend, rationally decide only that what 
^ave an opinion of sanctity to oaths, civil and 
military, should be maintained, till something 
better producing the desirable effect might 
be established; which could not be a mo- 
mentary business. 

A tenet of the wild nations northward, 
some within the Roman empire, but far more 
beyond it, was favorable for their adoption 
of the Christian religion; when, some cen- 
turies after Trajan, they became its masters, 
they found it established there by law. This 
tenet, first known to the Romans as of the 
Druid doctrine, but really extensive among 
the northern nations of Asia as well as of 
Europe*, remains remarkably noticed by 
Lucan, in an early age of Christianity, 
about the time of the first persecution. Con- 

* Among various other interesting matters, this has been 
diligently investigatea by Turner, in his History cf tlie Anglo, 
saxons. 
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fident in the human sours immortality, an 
enthusiastic contempt of death fitted them 
singularly for the perils of war. On that 
confidence the poet warmly felicitates them; 
intimating, at the same time, his own un- 
easiness from uncertainty on the highly in- 
teresting subject*. Whether he may have 
had, what it would have been hazardous to 
declare, any view to the Christian doctrine, 
and the fortitude of the sufierers under the 

• 

persecution directed by the .emperor, dien his 
patron, yet by whose decree he soon after 
sufiered death, I leave for your judgement ; 
but I have observed it remarked (I venture 
the mention of it, tho not immediately recol- 
lecting the author) that the works of his cotem- 



Vobis auctoribus umbrae 



Kon tacitas Erebi sedes Diiisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt : rq^et idem spiritus art«w 
Orbe alio : longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 
Mors medifi^ est. Certe populos quos despicit Arcios 
Felices errore suo, quos, ille timorum 

Maxim us, baud urget leti metus. 

Lucan. Pbarsal. 1. i . 
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porary Seneca^and still more that extant of the' 
following philosophical emperor Antoninus, 
show an acquaintance with the Christian 
moral doctrine, and advantage derived from 
it to that which they have delivered as their 
own. 

'When afterward, through the vices of 
the Roman government^ those unlettered na* 
tions became masters of the Roman empire, 
this previous confidence in the soul's im- 
mortality obviously would be very advan- 
tageous preparation for their reception of 
the religion already then established there. 
The foundation Christian, the superstructure 
corrupt, it was perhaps more adapted to en- 
gage the fancies, as more to favor the passions, 
of illiterate barbarians than the purer doc- 
trine. The claimed power of a venal and 
profligate priesthood to pardon sins and give 
passports for heaven, soothing for the impas- 
sioned and idle of the decayed empire, would 
be more especially accommodated to the in-» 
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dinations and intdligence of the rude con- 
querors. 

Trial, we are assured in the go^3el, was not 
to be ended by its delivery, but rather the con- 
trary; and, in all accounts of the early perse- 
cutions, this appears to have been fully under- 
stood by the converts of the early ages, whence 
came their fortitude in bearing the severest 
trials. Nevertheless contests among them- 
selves, mostly on matters of faith, foretold in 
the gospels, and reproved by the aposUes John 
iind Paul, were, among much stranged octrine, 
maintained with violence through centuries ; 
and thus was afforded the opportunity which 
the able impostor Mahomet used, for claim- 
ing in his outset to be divinely warranted 
(as the able author of the history of the 
Middle Ages has well observed) not to be 
the opponent but the successor of Christ; 
not to abolish, but to correct, corrupted 
and debased Christianity. Wars following^ 
civil frequent, against barbarian invaders 
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almost unceasing, concurred with religiocm 
polemics to produce the universal and lasting 
barbarism of those emphatically called the 
dark ages. The barbarian conquerors dis^ 
daining letters^ insomuch that, through many 
centuries, all practice with them was reckoned 
unbecoming persons who claimed nobility, and 
the strong arm 'skilled in the use of weapons 
had praise, as in the age of Homer's heroes, 
l^eyond the head that could direct the arms of 
many thousands ; thus was offered the oppor- 
tunity, so ably used by the bishops of Rome, 
for obtaining the effectual empire of western 
Europe, commanding kings, and drawing 
tribute from every kingdom. 

Excess -in abuse of these extravagant ad- 
vantages, by the chiefs and, in natural con- 
sequence^ by their armies of monks, their in- 
geniously provided instruments, at length pro- 
voked the reformation; begun, in the early 
dawn of literature, by our Wickliffe, prose- 
cuted, in a more advantageous age, with 
larger success, by Luther, and, tho in its pro- 
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grass distarbed bj political contests, unfidl- 
ingly attending the ecclesiastical, brought to 
the best perfection yet attained among national 
establishments (I venture to declare my c^i- 
nion) however^ as a human work, still im- 
perfecty in the established Church of Eng- 



THE END. 
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